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Price 35 Cents $8.00 a Year 


ONE CITY SUPERINTENDENT 


was so favorably impressed by Henry Lincoln Clapp’s 
splendid article in April ‘“‘ EDUCATION” on 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


that he immediately sent us an order for sixty copies 
number, to be placed in the hands of sixty school princip 
and teachers in his city. 


Such incidents, which are not uncommon, show the 
value of ‘* EDUCATION ”’ to the real educators. 


This magazine will aid you in the great work in hide a 
you are engaged. Addittoyourlist. Seethat your Fu 
Library has it. , 


“ EDUCATION” enters its 39th year and Volume with 
the September number. 


$3.00 a year; 35 cents a number; Sample, 15 cents. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 90 Boyiston St, Boston, Mass. 


YOU NEED THESE BOOKS 


Boys and Girls of Many Lands 


By Inez N, McFEK. 8vo,, 16 Ilus,, $1.25 net 


Press Notices . 

“* Written in conversational, even chatty tones, and so simple are the pant 8 
tions that even the youngest will find enjoyment in the pen pictures of their fello 
whom they may never sea.”—N, Y, Post, 

** Especially adapted to school use.”"—Journal of Education. 


‘The stories are not too long and told ina story form. They may be read by 
the children or read to them with great Satisfaction.”—Congregationalist. 


The Book of Holidays 


By J. WALKER McSrappen, author of “ Opera Synopses,’? etc, Svo., 16 Illus., $1,25 net 


Press Notices 
“What is a holiday for?. What are our American holidays?. What do they 
mean? What is their origin? This little book answers these and other questions. 


—Outlook. 

“The writer has carefully sought for the origin of the holiday and encourages 

a proper observance of the occasion. To him, a date such as sacred memories eall 

to mind, should be observed by something more than mere play. We commend 

the book for its information and the finer ideal of holiday observance which it holds 
out.”’—Sentinel, 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York City 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Rural Schools 
One-Book Course 


of the 


PROGRESSIVE JIUSIG. SERIES 


Specially designed to insure joyous, spon- 
taneous singing by pupils of all ages, in ungraded 
schools and schools in which several grades oc- 
cupy one classroom, 


While composed entirely of delightful songs 
—songs that the pupils will sing enthusiastically 
and artistically—the material is so arranged as 
to supply definite progressive drill in all the 
tonal and rhythmic problems involved in read- 
ing simple music at sight. 


Particularly useful in assembly and commu- 
nity gatherings, because of the inclusion of a 
large number of the best-loved community and 
patriotic songs. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago. San Francisco 


For Better Citizenship 


THE CADET MANUAL 


By Ma). E, Z, Srmnvenr and Maj. J. L. Frink 
108 illustrations, 3 plates. $1.50 net 


This is the official Hand Book of the High School 
Volunteers of the United States. The Volunteer 
movement has the approval of the Government and 
the War Department. The Cadet Manual is being 
adopted widely, and it is now in use in the leading 
cities. In the High School Volunteer idea we have 
the most effective plan yet devised for laying the 
foundation of better citizenship, Let us send you 
information and circulars, 


A Farm and Garden Text 


SCHOOL and HOME GARDENING 


By Kary C. Davis, Ph. D., (Cornell) Knapp School 
of Country Life, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 160 illustrations. $1.28 net. 


A text-book for young people, with plans, sug- 
gestions, and helps for teachers, club leaders, and 
organizations. It is correct in the application of 
scientific principles, and yet the language is not 
technical. There are many excellent features such as 
ne planting calendars for both Northern and Southern 

tates. 


_J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Boston Chicago London Montreal 


JF a pupil asked you the population of 

Chicago—you wouldn't say, “A little 
more than Philadelphia and a little less 
than New York.” 


Then why do you say a little dark- 
er than this and a little lighter than that, 
when you are frying to designate a 


color? : 
Munsell 
Color System 


enables you to speak of any color, tint 
or shade definitely, accurately. 


There are a lot of things you should 
know about this color system. A 12 
page book which explains and illustrates 
it thoroughly, will be sent free to any- 
body requesting it. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 8 CO., Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
for the Munsell Color System 


Boston, Mass. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 
HOME AND COUNTRY READERS 


By MARY A. LASELLE 
Supplementary readers and textbooks in pa- 
triotism for the grammar grades (fifth to eighth 
school year). Fully illustrated. Each volume, 
60 cents, 


Book I, for Grade V. Book III, for Grade VII. 
Book II, for Grade VI. Book IV, for Grade VIII. 


ECONOMY IN FOOD 
By Professor MABEL T. WELLMAN 
of Indiana University 
For high-school classes in home economics 
and for the housewife. Cloth, 30 cts. Ready. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
FOOD STUDY 
By Prof. MABEL T, WELLMAN. The standard 
textbook in home economics for high schools. $1.00. 
SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK ‘ 
By MARY J. LINCOLN, This recent textbook is 
for cooking classes in the grammar schools. 60 cts. 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
THE WELL OF ENGLISH AND THE BUCKET 
By BURGES JOHNSON, $1.25. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND 
DISABILITIES 
By DR. AUGUSTA BRONNER. §:2.25. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE 
By DR. ROGER I. LEE. §3.00. 


ed 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Primary Training 
On Chicago's Lake Front 


3 Depts.:_ I—Kindergarten. 11—Primary. 111—Playgrounds. 
Summer School, July 1-Aug. 6. Fall Term opens Sept. 17- 
Accredited—Fine Equipment—Strong Faculty. 


Address Registrar 


Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 
Box 26. 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


The disapearance of German from the American 
High School promises to be a great gain. A strong, 
practical course in the essentials of English Gram- 
mar will take its place. 


Far and away the best text to use is 
RIGDON'S GRAMMAR ESSENTIALS 
FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL. Price, 75e 
INDIANA PUBLISHING COMPANY, - Danville, Indiana 


SOO 


YBARLY INCOME 
FOR LIFE! 

We offer you this prospect for an investment 

of only $20. Write at once for full; details. 


THE HARRISON CORPORATION, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 


PRINTING & BOOKBINDING 


W E possess unexcelled facilities for editing and 
printing your school or college papers. Send 

us your MSS. for examination and get our rates. Our 

Bindery is thoroughly able to handle repair work. 

Public and School Libraries are our specialties, Our 

School supplies are second to none. 

ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS 
Ill Day Street, Jamatca Plain, Boston, Mass. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


ARLO’— CLEMATIS 


The Arlo Plan in Rural Schools 


A superintendent with many rural 
schools said: “ When I find that a class in 
the middle grades fail to read well, I stop 
the regular reading and put them onto 
the Arlo books. This material gives them 
a new start, and they go on successfully.” 


lo for fifth, Clematis for fourth grades 


jBy Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb 


THE RIVERDALE PRESS 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


MINERAL INK CRYSTALS 


Ov CRYSTALS are superior to all others 

on the market, No lamp black and cheap 
substitutes used. Far superior to powders. 
formerly furnished when using imported 
materials, 


BLACK 

1 Gallon Package $ .25 

16 3.25 

100 15.00 
500 45.00 


9.25 
45.00 
180.00 


All charges prepaid to any part in the United 
States. 


Blue, Black, Green, Violet, permanent pow- 
der furnished at corresponding low prices. 


We furnish Crystals to some of the largest 
corporations in the country. Send your 


orders today, for early delivery, September 
dating. 


WESTERN INK COMPANY 


1112 NICHOLAS STREET 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


WITHOUT A ™2°=enera 2G 
PRINTING in your school, you are 


PLANT depriving the students 
of something which is 
not only a mighty Educational 
force, but is a joy to the heart of 
the learner and a joy forever after the art 
is learned. @Let us know your wants 
® your financial and housing problems, an 
we will help you find the solution. @ Send 
| for estimates and the views of Educators & 
ra 


who know from experience the teaching 
value of Printing Offices. 


BARNHART BROTHERS 
| Chicas, & SPINDLER om 
w 


Washington Dallas KansasCity Seattle 
Bs SET IN AUTHORS ROMAN FACES BORDER USEO NO, 341 
| 


A ASSP VASA SANA VASO 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


In famous Valley of Virginio 

For Girls and Young Ladies. soth year. College Preparatory, 
Finishing and Special Courses. Peranage from every quar- 
ter of the United States and outside. Handsome school 
building, Outdoor life. Phenomenal health record. Dis- 
tinct reputation for home lifeand for making finest woman 
of the girl, Two railroads, Address, 

SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box 26 BUENA VISTA, VA. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 
Carnegie College grants ‘ Free Tuition ’? to the first ap- 


plicants from each Post Office for the following Home Study 
Courses taught by mail : 


11 Sorvi Drawing 
Grammar Schoo] Ted Sor bd Engineering 
High School Bookkeeping Automobile 
inglish borthand Real Bstate 
Aertenltersl : Trpewting Sslecmestal? 
if 
Eurollment Fee $10.00: ee, frees Bond name and address 


to CARNEGIB COLLEGB, Dept. BE, Rogers, Ohio. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS OF 

BACKWARD AND DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

A two-year course of training for Teachers 
and Supervisors, Open to Teachers holding 
State Life Certificate and to persons who have 
completed two years’ work in a recognized 
college, Credit toward the degree of B. S. or 
higher degrees. Opening September 3oth. 
Hours convenient for teachers. For further 
information, address 


PROF. JAMES E. LOUGH, Director 


Ono University Place 


Washington Square New York 


Outlines of Civil Government 
By ELEANOR J. CLARK 
Cloth 176 Pages Price 80 cts. Postpaid 


WHY USE CLARK’S OUTLINES OF 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT 


Answered by SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS 


‘* Written on the ‘ Study-the-thing-itself’ principle.’? 
“* Note-book work recounts things seen at close range.” 
“A complex subject in its simplest terms.” 

“*Tt begins the subject just where it should begin.” 
“It is comprehensive and compact.’’ 

“Tt shows a teacher’s knowledge of method.”” 


ee 
THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, - Boston, Mass. 


AFTER THE N.E. A. 


MANY TEACHERS PLAN TO VISIT 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
with or without enrollment in the Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools. The convention 
closes in Pittsburgh, July 6, when the 
Chautauqua Assembly will be just get- 
ting under way, and the Chautauqua 
Summer Schools about to open. Midway 
between New York and Chicago, between 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo. A morning 
train from Pittsburgh will reach Chau- 
tauqua in mid-afternoon. A late evening 
train will reach Chautauqua in early 
morning. 
A CITY IN THE WOODS 

Matchless climate, 1,400 feet above sea 
level, on the shore of Lake Chautauqua. 
Organized sports both aquatic and on 
land. The world’s greatest lecture plat- 
form. Schoolmasters’ and other profes- 
sional men’s clubs. Women’s conferen- 
ces. The best entertainments and music. 
July 4—August 25. Ask for Program. 

A VACATION SCHOOL 

Thirteen departments, 125 in faculty, 
2,500 enrollments annually. Instructors 
of highest university standing. Notable 
lectures. The best environment for 
study. Expense moderate. July 8— 
August 16. Ask for Catalog. Address 


THE TEACHING OF 
AGRICULTURE 


By ARETAS W. NOLAN 
Assistant Professor of Agricultural Extension, 
University of Illinois, and State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education 


With an Iatroduction by Dean Eugene 
Davenport, of the University of Illinois 


A practical presentation of the aims and 
methods of teaching agriculture in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Following nature 
study and club work for the boys and girls in 
the earlier grades, the study of agriculture as 
a'vocational subject is begun in the seventh 
grade and carried on through the high school. 
Carefully worked out lesson plans and practical 
exercises in plant culture, soils, agronomy, hor- 
ticulture, animal husbandry, dairying, poultry 
culture, farm management, and the like, are 
set down in detail and by grades. 


$1,30, Postpaid 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN . COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ARE YOU TEACHING 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR? 


If so, are you satisfied with your own know)- 
=asS of the subject ? Are your eubls getting 
hold of the essential facts and principles ? 


.Do you have to search through 175 pages or 


more, to find a needed fact ¢ Do you like Gram- 
mar? Do your pupils like it? 

English Grammar, properly taught, is a 
most interesting subject. Its first value fs 
as a drill in accurate thinking. Interest is in 
proportion to the thinkihg developed. The 
teacher or the k that tells too much, 
smothers thought and kills interest, There 
is need for a concise Grammar book that {fs 
free from confusing verbosity. 


THE GRAMMAR FOR THINKERS 


is a small book that fills this need. It 1s ade- 

uate for all demands below the High School. 
The definitions are simple but logically cor 
rect. The illustrative sentences are so chosen 
from valuable literature as to really illustrate 
the points to be made. Continuous Sppeat is 
made to independent and accurate thinking. 
The book has been fnlly tested In the school- 
room. 


A sample copy will be sent on receipt of price, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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May and June for Patriotism 
The ideal program is one that gives every pupil a part. Teachers can quickly 
arrange material for inspiring effect if they use these adapted publications. 
1. THE GRANTING OF MAGNA CHARTA 


oP te eis + 10c 
2. THE FEAST OF MONDAMIN .. . ‘ . - . 10¢ 
3. FOUR PATRIOTIC DRAMATIZATIONS IN ONE BOOKLET .  . 25c¢ 


No. 52. America’s Greatness, by Sadie B. Brewster. 
No. 53. The Star Spangled Banner, by Sarah Driscoll Johnson. 
No. 54. The Development of Our Government, by Della Courson. 
No. 55. The Progress of Our Country, by Samuel P. Abelow. 
<7. THE BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND. : . : . - -25¢ 
8. LIFE 0F COLUMBUS . . eee . . . - 25¢ 
9, LIBERTY’S ONWARD MARCH.  . rc a ee ae 7 15¢ 
The history of liberty told in prose and poetry. 
Splendid correlation for elementary schools and high schools. 
10. THREE IN ONE; HISTORY, KINDLINESS, COMEDY - « 25¢ 
No. 63. Surrender of Appomattox. 
No. 64. A Christmas Carol, adapted from Dickens. 
No. 65. The Death of Bad Grammar. 
11. THE MAY, AN OPERETTA 


. ° : : . «. ys “ESC 
12. THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. . . . . 250 


McEVOY’S FLAG DAY MANUAL, _25c 
oq StUUNTEN US: 5/6 


1. Flag Day as an Opportunity. T. J. McEvoy. 
Suggested Program, 
History of the American Flag. Arranged for 22 pupils. Clear, ac- 
curate, forceful. 
Eighteen Halftone Illustrations. Inspiring appeal to pupils and adults. 
5. Making Drawings of Flags. Description of the historic flags to be 
drawn by pupils to accompany the spoken parts, 
6. Quotations for Flag Day. 17 choice thoughts by Everett, Choate, 


McKinley, Depew, E. E. Hale, J. Q. ‘Adams, Beecher, Ingersoll, 
and others, 


N 


%. Poetical Selections. Patriotism in verse—13 poems, enough for a com- 
plete program, 
8. 


Readings. The Symbolic Meaning of the Flag and other sources of 
information not usually known by pupils and teachers. 
9. Declamations. The National Flag.—Sumner. 


Beecher, ‘The National Ensign.—Putnam. 
10. History of the Patriotic Salutes to the Flag. 


11. History of Our Patriotic Songs. America, 
the Gem of the Ocean, 


The American Flag.— 
Our Banner.—Best. 


Hail Columbia, Columbia 
The Star Spangled Banner. 


N. B. No free sample copies; no copies on credit. 
JOF FER. ALL on THIs PAGE POST $2. 


PAID 


4) eats Fe McEVOY, _ §& THIRD AVENUE 


Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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Pass Teachers’ Examinations 
A Library of Pedagogy in Three Books 


HESE BOOKS were made and revised during a period 
A of twenty years in teaching teachers in normal schools, 
teachers’ institutes, summer sessions, and the City of 

New York. Used by fifty thousand candidates. 

If we estimate value by success of individual students, no 
other group of three books in America can equal these three 
texts on pedagogy. Why? Because all the essentials in 
education are made clear according to personal needs of pupils, = 
teachers and administrators. Used in private study for city 
examinations, state examinations ; in normal schools, training 
classes, university courses, and summer schools. 


McEVOY’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, $1.50 
McEVOY’S METHODS IN EDUCATION, $1.50 
McEVOY’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION, $1.50 


Opinion on Meruops 1n Epvucation. “If all copies were 
lost, I could reproduce that book, I mastered it and I passed 
for principal’s license.” —-A Teacher in New York. 

The fourth companion book of greatest value 


Answers in Methods in Arithmetic, - $1.25 


This is not the ordinary book of answers. It is a treatise 
embracing all phases of the questions, a book of subject-matter 
and methods for those who desire the pedagogy of arithmetic. 

The work includes all the essentials in all of the professional 
examinations for teachers’ licenses jn the City of New. York 
for a period of fifteen years. 

It is interesting in itself because it gives the viewpoint of 
essentials in arithmetic in the largest school system in America. 
It shows not only what is required to be known by teachers, 
but also what methods of presentation are considered valid. 


T. J. McEVOY, 6 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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A NEW PLAN 


For Teaching Community Civics 


The great success of our Loose-Leaf Outlines in Geography has in- 
fluenced us to treat Community Civics in the same way. We 
are glad to announce the publication of the third of the Series 
named below. All are now on sale. 


OUTLINES OF COMMUNITY CIVICS 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY, A. M., eal : FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. M. 
ELEMENTARY : 


OUTLINE 1. For Towns and Rural Schools, 25c. 
OUTLINE 2. For Cities, 25c. 


ADVANCED: 
OUTLINE 3. For both Towns and Cities, 25c. 


Loose-leaf covers, punched and eyeletted to receive the Outlines, 15 cents. 
Special terms will be —< for Adoptions. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
_——_———— : 
—————_ 


Throughout the United States, Canada, Europe, Australia, Africa, 
Asia and the islands of the sea we are receiving orders for our 


KINGSLEY OUTLINE STUDIES 


THEY ARE INDISPENSABLE AIDS TO BOTH STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


THEY COVER THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
ENGLISH: Outline Studies on High and Grammar School English. 78 vols, 15¢ each volume: 
HISTORY: Ancient Grecian, Roman, English and United States History. 5 vols. 35¢ each 
volume, except English, 46c. 
LATIN: 10 Vols., 2 on Caesar. 3 on Cicero, 5 on Vergil. 30c¢ each volume. 
GEOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR: One vol, on each subject. 25¢ each volume, 


These Outlines are especially recommended for class use, and are so used in hundreds of 
schools throughout the world. 


THE KINGSLEY ENGLISH TEXTS (WITH OUTLINE COMBINED) 


Cloth Paper Cloth Paper 

ulius Caesar - $50 $30 KingLear- — - $50 $ 30 
he pacteat of Venice = 50 30 Sir Roger de Coverley jee 50 30 
Macbe' 4 = . 50 30 The Lady of the Lake - . 0 30 
Eres hPa - 50 30 Burke’sSpeech - =~ 30 
Narrative Episodes from ‘the The Ancient Mariner - = - Cloth. a 30 
Old Testament 2 The Vision of — Launfal - Cloth only, .30 


‘As You Like It Cloth 50 Paper, 3 
Texts have many attractive original features, found in no ue edition, The series will 
ther yolumes now in preparation. Every teacher who has used them is enthusiastic 
“Scene Settings” in the Shakespeare texts, These help the student to * visualize ’” 
. The aim of the notes is to aid the pupil in doing his own thinking. The inclusion 
of the Outline Study is an especially valuable feature. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, (Cable address, PALMCO) 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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2 SCHOOL PLAYS ve 


Most useful as models for all teachers, for promoting interest through dramatization 
of nearly every subject in the Grammar or High School curriculum 


1. All’s True 


The work of a group of girls, ages 13 to 15, In Miss Hopkins’ School 
ew York) under the direction of Miss Ellnor ‘Murphy; English 
acher. 

Describes a scene In London at the time of Shakespeare, the occa- 
sion being In honor of the great Dramatlst on the first enactment of a 
new play bearing the above name. A dramatic situation Is created by 
the burning of the Globe Theatre and the destruction of the play. 
Noted characters from Shakespeare's plays, Impersonated by the chil- 
dren, come In before the disconsolate Dramatist, and reveal to him ~ 
how he has charmed, Instructed and Inspired all classes, throughout the 
ages. 


2. The Long Road to To-morrow 
Presents the characters of History, Introduced by the Spirit of the 
Past, who shows that there Is always progress. Characters are chosen 
to represent what the Present has cast aside, as Slavery, Rellglous 
Persecutlon, etc., and what the future will hold, as Humanitarianism, 
Democracy, Soclal Justice, etc. 


way . e 
3. A Girl’s Dream of Pictures and Painters 

Based on a course In Art Appreciation (using University Prints). 
Characters from Spanish and French pictures step out of thelr frames 
and appear to a young girl In a dream, puley: tell of the Masters who 
Ppalnted them and of the clalms of the schools and typés of art which 
they represent. 

Price 20 cents postpaid, for each Play- 


The Palmer Company 


120 Boylston Street, ° . . Boston, Mass. 


FUNDAMENTAL DRILLS IN ARITHMETIC 


Vol, 1 Addition 2000 Problems Vol. 3 Multiplication 2000 Problems 
Vol, 2 Subtraction 2200 Problems Vol. 4 Division 2000 Problems 


LIST PRICE, 12 CENTS PER VOLUME 
By E, L. WILLARD, Superintendent of Schools, Natick, Mass. 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


The fact that few, if any of the modern text books on arithmetic contain sufficient mate- 
rial, topically arranged, to produce desired results, is the reason for the publication of these 
little books. It is believed that they will meet a long felt want. 

The material is designed for the latter part of the fourth and the early part of the fifth 
years and progresses from the easy to the more difficult work on the topic treated. By using 
them teachers will save the time usually spent in placing problems on the blackboard. The 
quantity of drill on each topic, if correctly performed, cannot fail to fix the principles of oper- 
ation in the minds of the pupils. 

We make a net price of ten cents when bought in quantities by School Departments. This 
extremely low price makes it possible to give each child a copy when all the drills have been 
correctly performed. ‘ 

TESTIMONIALS: 


“Tt appeals to me as being very helpful to the teacher and as saving considerable of her time.'’ 
ai se aa Supt. U. G. Wurrier, Newton, Mass. 
"7 like its form and make up.’’ ‘ 
E. H. Dumrsny, Supt. of Schools, Haverhill, Msss. 


“The general scheme seems to me to be very excellent and I wish you would send me 50 copies of Book I 
by parcel post.’’ Supt. H. N, Knox, Wareham, Mass. 


“«T heartily indorse the simplicity, variety and abundance of the examples."’ ory . 
Sara M. Armstronc, Teacher, Framingham, Mass. 


(From the Journal of Education.) 


“ Superintendent Willard has provided abundant material for practice in perfecting the children in addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication and division (2000 examp.ts in each). Everything is usable, 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS ON PHYSICAL TRAINING 


BY WILLIAM A. STECHER, B. &. G., 


Director or Puysicat Epucation in Punic Scnoors or PHILapELrara, Pa, 


Games and Dances, Second Revised Edition, 8vo., 
Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics, Svo., 


Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics for Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools, . . . 
Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics for Junior High Schools, . 


i net, $1.50 
net, $1.50 
net, $1.25 
net, $1.50 


194 pp-y with 174 illustrations, 


1229 Arch Street, 


- Philadelphia, Pa- 


A GUIDE TO LAUNDRY WORK 


By MARY D. CHAMBERS, B.S., A. M. 
Cloth, 104 pp,, illustrated, 75 cents net. 

Treats in a practical manner all of the details of 
laundry work. The description of every process is so 
clear that the pupil can readily follow it. The dia- 
grams of*folding clothes are clear, detailed and nu- 
merous, The reason for every process is given. The 
chapter on reagents deals with simple chemistry ap- 
plied to laundry work. 


By MARY D. CHAMBERS, B.S., A. M. 
A Manual for Students of Home Feonomics 
Cloth, 272 pp., 37 illustrations, $1.00 net. 
Designed for High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges. Valuable appendices. A series of charts of 
the composition of foods as purchased and the 100 


colorie portion of the same foous cooked. ‘lime tables 
for cooking. 
students. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY COOKING 


By MARY CHANDLER JONES 
Cloth, 272 pp., illustrated, $1.00 net. 
This book is designed for the use of teachers in the 
elementary schools and also for use as a text book in 
such schools when a text book on cooking is desired. 


The Boston Cooking School Magazine Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Sample Copy ef ** AMERICAN COOKERY" 


Style clear and simple, adapted to 


WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 15¢ in stamps will ai you The Path- 
finder 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder isan illustrated week- 
ly, published at the Nation’s Capital, forthe Nation, now in 
its Fist year of increasing success, This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse: it costs but $1.00a year. It you 
want to keep posted on what is going on in the world, at the 
least expense of time and money, this is your means. If you 
want a paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
ing, wholesome, Tho Pathfinder is yours, If you would appre 
ciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly— 
here itis at last. Send only 15¢ to show that you might like 
such a paper as this, and we will send The Pathfinder on pro- 
bation 13 weeks. The 15cdoes not repay us, but we are glad 
to invest in New Friends. 


THE PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C 


40% GLUTEN 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to 
standard requirements of U, S. Dept, of 
Agriculture, 
Manufactured by 
FARWELL & RHINES 


Watertown, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 


HORATIO M. POLLOCK 
CHARLES W. BLESSING \ Editors 


Albany, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine for the progressive teacher, principal and 
superintendent, presenting the latest and .best thought in educational 


theory and practice in American Schools. | 
a eee MN FECT ICH 


LIST OF SYLLABI AND PRICES 
Mathematics (27 pages 


C diy cha te) ow ie. fen NO cents 

Drawing (38 printed pages and 45 full page 
___ illustrations—total, 128 pages) - + + + 25 cents 
Elementary syllabus (258 pages and 28 full page f 
illustrations—total, 314 pages) - - + - + + 50 cents t 
Syllabus and Manual of Physical Training by Laurence S. Hill, ' 
Director of Physical Training, Albany. Cloth bound, 24] 
Pages tes ees ts by 1s hoi 4a lee) DONpAId } 


GOOD POSITIONS FOR G | 
GOOD TEACHERS FOR Gory TEACHERS ' 


YORK STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, D reece 
Write to Helen G. Kelly, Manager, 50 State St., Albany, N. Y, 


NEW YORK EDUCATION CO. ‘- ALBANY, N. Y. f 
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DAKIN’S ELEMENTARY PLAN BOOK 
; By W. S. DAKIN, Board of Education, Conn. 


To Principals and Superintendents :— 


How do you keep track of the progress made by your teachersP Are you sure that 
they outline lessons in advance or that they keep any record of what their classes have 
accomplished P 

PERHAPS when you visit their schools you ask them to tell what has been taught ? 
Isn’t their oral report extremely wordy? Can you write it in your note-book? Can 
you remember it? Can you afford the time to hear it? PERHAPS you require 
teachers to send to your office weekly or monthly reports stating what ground has 
been covered? Aren't such loose-leaf reports hard to care for? Are they ever in 
the schoolroom when wanted unless you carry a bale of them about with you? 
PERHAPS you have tried some daily plan book? If so, didn’t you notice that the 
entries in these soon degenerated into perfunctory notes—mostly page numbers of 
text-books? PERHAPS, disgusted with inconvenient records and incomplete 
plans, you dropped the plan book entirely and let matters drift as before. 


To satisfy your need for a progress record and to insure some planning of lessons, a 
book has been devised that is really practical, one that teachers will not object to keep- 
ing and one that you will find indispensable in your work of supervision. This is the 
DAKIN WEEKLY ELEMENTARY PLAN BOOK. Only one copy per 
year for each teacher is needed to insure a complete record. It has been tried out 
under the severest conditions. The back ofevery page is purposely left blank so 
that teachers can paste in clippings from educational papers, notes, etc., thus making 
each completed book a source of reference and aid to future teaching worth preserving. 
On using it you will discover many points in its favor. 

The price of DAKIN’'S WEEKLY PLAN BOOK is 50 cents, postpaid. 


Address all orders to 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers -- 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS || puy EARLY 


TO VISIT OUR - BECAUSE 


a S » At this time you have a clear idea of the 
equipment you have needed during the year 
ermanen uca ona just closing. You may forget it by next Fall, 
ete + Itis wise to plan for the future. ORDER 
. NOW and have your equipment ready for you 
X ] ] when you return next Fall, Then you wen’t 
have to “ get along '' as best as you can until 
it comes, 


The next time you are in New York pi porpeed thowacewe: Maps Globes and 


Charts in review work—that's a specially 
good wy to put them to a severe test (before 
uying. 
We have the largest and best « Most schools have funds available now— 
collection of school furniture may not next Fall, 
* . Transportation is slow in war time—order 
and equipment to be found - now and allow plenty of time for delivery. 


in the United States .. . . You want to enjoy your vacation—remove 
that equipment load from your mind before 
going, by ordering now. 


Ask for a catalog and make selections 
sro nici ENTS A 
EDUCATIONAL charts. We ship on approval. 
EQUIPMENT 
A, J. NYSTROM & CO. 
COMPANY, Inc. ESS 
70 Fifth Avenue 2249-53 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO 


New York City Ciseunnedet yy better prepared to serve 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THE ONLY NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
WEEKLY PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY 


@ The Journal is edited by A. E. Winship, who knows the schools of 
this country from continuous personal contact. Through observation and 
correspondence he gets the material which keeps our readers posted 
educationally. @ The Journal will bring to your desk every week, the 


latest suggestions and ideas of our most progressive public school work. 
It will help you to think more clearly. It will give you a better idea of 
the great purpose of education. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3,00 A YEAR 


SPECIMEN COPY ON REQUEST 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET 2 & & & 3 BOSTON 


We Have Put the FOX 


in the Efficiency Class 


E give our customers a type- 

writer exadly fitted to their 
individual requirements if they will 
advise us what their wants in a 
typewriter may be. We are spec- 
ialists in efficient typewriters. 
G Write us, giving us an idea of what your 
requirements consis, and we will make up 
a typewriter that will fill your requirements 
efficiently. @ Write us today and we will 
arrange for a demonstration. We will prove 
to you that you can't really afford to be 
without a Fox Typewriter. @ Special type 
and keyboards for writing all languages. 


The Typewriter for Every Purpose. 


FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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La OR. many years we have spec- 
ialized on Book Printing, our 
—— iI ; : 
work to Directories. We have 
printed many books for the Essex Insti- 
ical and genealogical societies, and they 
commend our work. 
been issued from our presses to the sat- 
isfaction of publishers, our work being 
able. If you are thinking of changing 
your printer ask us to submit prices 


et Us Print It 

BAA ‘vanginy rom Panphle 

tute of Salem, Mass., and other histor- 

Magazines, like Education, have 

carefully done and our prices reason- 
and samples of our work. 


NEWCOMB & GAUSS 
Printers—Publishers 
1 CITY HALL AVENUE, SALEM, MASS. 


: 


A large Outline Map on your blackboard 
in two minutes, Use the 


ARENTS OUTLINE MAP GUIDES 


The H. D. ARENTS CO. 


157 Bradley Street = New Haven, Conn. 
Write for Descriptive Circular 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjusters 


Are the standard fixture for 
controlling Light and the 
Shade in schools. They hold 
the shade Roller firmly at an 
height and work equally well 
jon any Cloth Shade. For 
new or old buildings. Sold 
thru leading Shade and Dra- 
pery Houses ordirect, Our 
adjusters are considered one 
of the big essentials. They 
are Durable and Effective. 
They are now used in a 
thousand schools, 


C 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
AND PRICES. 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


WAUSEON, OHIO 


BRIEFS for debates —Outlines for addresses—Plots 
for eee stories, Experts in charge, Fees from 
I to $5, 


THE LITERARY AND DEBATING SCHOOL 
Box 372. Alexandria, Va. 


RITHMETIC TEACHERS 


SEND FOR 


ARITHMETIC IN THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS 
By S. Y. GILLAN 


Part I is a critical examination of prevailing 
methods, and a discussion of the fundamental 
principles of rational method in this branch, 

Part II is made up of helpful special methods 
and devices for the teaching of particular sub- 
jects such as Fractions, Discount, Diagram 
Problems, Division of Estates, Percentage, 
Primary Work, Land Measure, Impossible 
Problems, Gumption Problems, Partial Pay- 


ments, Bonds, Number Game and twenty 
other subjects. 


PRICE 40c POSTPAID 
S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Sent together with Drill Tables and Problems in 
Arithmetic, and Problems Without Figures for 75c. 


a. NEEDLECRAFT, 12 months for 35c. stamps. 


6. EVERY CHILD'S MAGAZINE, $1.00 a year ; 
Trial copy for two 3 cent stamps, 
ADDRESS: 
JAMES SENIOR, - - Lamar, Missourj 


SACRED HEART SANITARIUM 


For Non-Contagious Medical Cases 


ST. MARY’S HILL 


For Nervous, Mental, and Drug Cases 


Address Dr. Stack or Sister Superior, 
Milwaukee, for literature. 


UK GEM 
STATES STONE 


Fine staple stones and unusual gems in standard cuttings, 
Pearls and Blisters in varied forms and colors, all adapted 
for the encouragement of Individual effort among Instructors 
and Pupils in Technical and Manual Sita Schools. 
Post paid memo. assortments sent to responsible parties. 
LOUIS J, DEACON, Warrenton, Virginia 


(BOUND VOLUMES) 
Is an asset worth having in any library, whether pub- 
lic or private. Reflects the development of education- 
al life and thought from simplest beginnings to the 
present complex and highly developed stage of efficien- 
cy. 38 Vols. Library Buckram. Write for terms. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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The 
Syntax of High-School Latin 


A Coroperative Study by Fifty Collaborators 
Edited by LEE BYRNE 


Principal of the Mobile (Alabama) High School 


xtit+72 pages, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 


In this new edition the statistical and graphical presentation has been 
improved and the nomenclature has been brought more into harmony 
with the recommendations of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 


Nomenclature. 
The editor advances the thesis that syntax is studied in the high school 
as a means of acquiring reading ability. Detailed statistics are then 
presented as evidence bearing on the three questions: (1) “ How much 
syntax should be studied?” (2) “ What topics of syntax should be 
selected?”” (3) ‘ What should be the arrangement of these topics in 
the curriculum ? ” 
The purpose of the book is to furnish a scientific basis for the selection 
- and arrangement of the syntax topics in a high-school Latin course. 
Such a basis makes possible the saving of a large amount of waste 
resulting from indiscriminate selection of syntax topics, and it makes 
possible a correspondingly large gain in teaching efficiency. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 
Why an Investigation of This Kind Is Needed 


Why Syntax Is Studied 

The Nature of the Reading Process 

Why Syntax Should Be Studied 
Tue STATISTICS OF SYNTAX IN HicH-Scuoor Latin 

Explanation of Categories Employed; Further Notes on Usage 
Tue USE OF STATISTICAL EVIDENCE IN CURRICULUM MAKING 

< The Bearing of Statistics on the Selection of Material 

The Bearing of Statistics on the Amount of Material 

The Bearing of Statistics on the Arrangement of Material 
ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES CLASSIFIED UNDER GRAMMATICAL HEADINGS 
Tur SAME EXAMPLES IN THEIR ORDER OF OCCURRENCE IN THE TEXTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 5836 Ellis Avenue ILLINOIS 
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Surprising Results in Geography 


Are obtained by the use of Strong’s Pupils’ Outlines in Geography, on the 
loose leaf plan. Mr. B. Norman Strong, Supervising Principal, Arsenal School 
District, Hartford, Conn., has been a profound student of methods in Geogra- 
phy and has aimed in these Pupils’ Outlines to correct faulty teaching, inspire 
interest, and stimulate original work on the part of the pupils. He has also 
“Standardized” the material, so as to insure a good knowledge on the part of 


every pupil, of all the things a child in the grammar grades should learn in 
his geography classes, 


The Outlines refer by a code of letters to the geographies now generally 


in use in the schools, so that the pupil in his study hour can find the answers to 
the questions asked. 


An inspection of the completed work of a single pupil who has used this 
method will instantly convince any Superintendent or teacher that this loose- 


leaf plan will increase the efficiency of the geography work in any school at 
least one hundred per cent. 


The method has been in use in Hartford and elsewhere during the past 
school year and we have obtained several sets of the children’s work, in the 
covers, for exhibit to other schools which are considering their introduction. 


The children guided by the Outlines, gain a thorough knowledge of the 
country studied. They draw their own maps, in outline and in detail. They 
write compositions on the country, its history, products, public buildings, etc. 
They collect items of interest about the places named, from the daily papers 
and current magazines; also pictures of various flags, coats of arms, battleships, 
famous rulers, generals, distinguished citizens and typical scenes; in short 
an infinite variety of material that can be found in periodicals, folders, 
advertisements, ete. All this material, the collection of which gives play to 
enterprise and originality, is neatly attached to punched sheets of paper of 
uniform size with the Outlines, and fastened into the loose-leaf covers; the 
child inscribes his name, age and grade on the inside of the front cover, and 
there is much rivalry to see which individual or class shall produce the most 
varied and the neatest books, 


Having worked out the subject for himself, with interest and enthusiasm, 
the child never forgets what he has thus learned. His memory has been stored 


with useful knowledge, and hand, eye and mind have been trained for inde- 
pendent and original work. 


It has been prophesied that this method and the publication of these 
Outlines, is destined to revolutionize the teaching of geography. 


The Series includes (1) Europe; (2) Asia; (3) Africa, Australia and 
Island Groups; (4) North America; (5) South America and Mathematical Geog- 
raphy; (6) United States, 


We furnish the Outlines, with Colored Map, as per list above, 25 ets, each Country. 


Loose-Leaf Covers, especially designed for these Outlines, 15 cts, each Cover. 
(No Free Samples.) 

The best plan is to adopt the Outlines for one country at a time. When 
the class is ready to begin the study of Europe, for instance, order the Outlines 
of Europe, and Covers, for each member of the class, 

Drawing and writing paper, of uniform size, and punched, if desired. 

Attractive discounts on large orders for class use, 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, : : : : BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tic School: Grea Pian Couul 


A Loose-Leaf Course for the Systematic Training of 


f| Ears and Fingers in Piano Playing and Musicianship 
E| EDITORS :—PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, Wellesley College; PROF. JOHN P. MAR- 
EI SHALL, Boston, University; DR. PERCY GOETSCHIUS, Institute of Musical Art, New York; 
: WILL EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh ; WILLIAM ARMS FISHER, Managing Editor. 


Descriptive booklet with miniature pages free on request 


THE SCHOOL CREDIT PIANO COURSE, will be the basis of the 


LOCA 


Normal Course in Piano. Teaching to be given by Prof. Hamilton at the 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION, July 8th to August 17th 


CODON 


Dy We are headquarters for Victor Talking Machines and Records; also for Violins, 

BS Harps, and Musical Instruments of all kinds. Inspection of our New Building, 

PY including all departments, is cordially invited. 

| Boston: Oliver Ditson Company 
R4 Note Our New Address ; 178-9 TREMONT STREET 
x ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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Just Published 
New Edition of THOMAS, HOWE and O’HAIR’S $ 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 


By Cuartus Swain Tomas, Newton (Mass.) High School, Wizz Davip Hows, Indiana 

University, and Zetta O’Harr, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 512 pp. $t.20. 
English teachers will be interested to know of this new edition. The earlier 
edition has been completely revised and rewritten, Somewhat rearranged, and much 


improved. It has been made thoroughly inductive. Wherever Possible the text 
has been simplified and made more direct and practical 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Heroert Batss, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, New York. 618 pp. $1.50 


Characieristic of this text is the vivid picture portrayed of the conditions of life 
out of which the literature sprang. Specially to be noted is the American point of 
view throughout—a feature new to such texts. 

Formal biographies are avoided, the aim being rather to explainan author’s 
Work and to show how it reflects his life and thought, the spirit of age, and the 
ideals of the nation, Numerous selections from literature are therefore included. 

There is an unusual complement of teaching aids, such as Chronological Charts, 
Tabu!ar Views of Authors and Their Works, Lists of Recommended Readings, Out- 
lines for Reviews, How to Study Works of Literature, Questions, Bibliographies, 
Ma,.:, Charts, etc., Literary Map of England and a Chapter on English Scenery. 
The beauty of the illustrations is a notable feature of the book. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


- Epueation 


Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy ana Literature 
of Education 


Vou. XXXVIII. JUNE, 1918 No. 10 


Sixth Annual Conference on Rural Education 


Herp at tue Starr Normax Sonoor, Worcester, Mass., Maron 
15, 1918. Tuer: Tracurne true Durres or CrrizeNsHIP 
in THE Rurat Scnoots, 


“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new ; 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall 
do.” 


“Not in vain the distant beacons. Forward, forward let us range; 
Let the great world spin forever down the ringing grooves of 
change.” 


Address of Welcome 


Making Citizenship Training Effective 


Wir1r1am B, Asprnwatr, Priorat, Stare Normat Sonoor, 
Wororster, Mass. 


~ paramore 22 subject chosen for consideration at this confer- 


z = ence has been selected because of its appropriate- 
a di 5 ness to the critical times in which we live at the 
E i present day. It is expected that the discussion of 
Sammunemimuege the theme will assist teachers and school authori- 
a z ties to gain a clearer understanding of the oppor- 


= tunities and possibilities of training for the duties 
ST te HULL se 
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of citizenship, and in consequence, to carry on more 
effectively the spirit and intention of the law of the Common- 
wealth providing for this training.* It is, therefore, the timeli- 


*Chapter 169, Resolves of 1917: 
An Act to Provide for Training in the Duties of Citizenship in the Public Schools. 
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ness of the subject that is particularly to be emphasized to all 
who are charged with the development of the pupils in school into 
good citizens of the future. There has never been a time when 
it has been easier to appeal to students to strive for higher civic 
ideals, never a time when it has been more natural and more neces- 
sary to stress the serious and the vital aspects of American citizen- 
ship. The conception now most apparent and most worth while 
in the minds of all thinking people is that based, upon training 
in all those activities by which the individual may contribute 
te the social and community conduct and responsibility. This is 
a day of national awakening, when the spirit of the country is 
aroused to a truer realization of the great patriotic opportunity of 
a people newly united in promoting and protecting social welfare. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall has recently said the world has seen a mar- 
velous development of science in all lines during the last two gen- 
erations, an extension of scientific knowledge which in these latter 
days has turned its achievements chiefly to the discovery and inven- 
tion of means to break down rather than to upbuild civilization, 
to destroy instead of to conserve life. In the face of these con- 
ditions, what guarantee have we, then, he asks, that the future use 
of this wonderful knowledge of science and its possibilities shall 
be turned, as it should be turned, to the promotion of social welfare 
instead of to the continual disintegration of civilization and the 
destruction of man’s most treasured possessions of happiness and 
safety. The answer is, of course, evident with a moment’s reflec- 
tion, that there is no guarantee unless there is maintained in the 
world a high standard of character, unless the application of our 
scientific knowledge is made upon a basis of true’moral principles, 
upon ‘a firm foundation of good citizenship. 

It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, to strive to stimulate the efforts 
of our schools to instill in every future citizen a just idea of the 
privileges, duties and responsibilities of that citizenship which 
he must assume. The appeal is thus made to the teacher to include 
in this training all forms of activity, both in the school and in 
the community, which may be utilized to ineuleate good civie habits 
and to provide instruction in the needful duties of good citizen- 
ship. Although not a little has been done in this direction, this 
iv the most opportune time to devise ways and means of utilizing 
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every possible resource to accomplish still greater results. An 
inquiry sent to one hundred schools located in the vicinity of this 
city has brought to us the following facts of direct interest in this 


connection : 


Training For Cirizensure iy One Hunprep MassacHuUsETTs 
Scroots. 

One hundred per cent of these schools, having 3,382 pupils raise 
and salute the flag daily ; 74 per cent carry on citizenship-training 
by means of duties in school; 52 per cent by means of duties out- 
side of school; 43 per cent in the form of direct lessons; 13 per 
cent through demonstrations, such as elections, school councils 
and student government; and 74 per cent provide regularly for 


some kind of training in the duties of citizenship. 


Forms of Training for 
Citizenship. 


90 per cent.—care of 
school buildings and 
grounds, 

83 per cent.—good health 
habits. 

82 per cent.—loyalty to 
schoo! officials. 

76 per cent.—obedience 
to community laws. 

71 per cent. — responsi- 
bility for school pro- 
jects. 

69 per cent. — goodwill 
among all classes. 

52 per cent.—school and 
community co-opera- 
tion. 

33 per cent.—perform- 
ance of definite duties. 


Co-operation of School and 
Communit) a; Patriotic 
ork. 


50 per cent.—in some 


way. 
23 per cent.—by Parent- 
Teachers meetings. 
19 per cent.—by sales, 
fairs, concerts. 
20 per cent.—by talks, 
lectures, ete. 
84 per cent.—by collec- 
tion of money. 
17 per cent.—by evening 
and other classes. 
17 per cent.—by com- 
munity campaigns. 
7 per cent.—by other 
means, 


Definite 
Patriotic Activities. 


50 per cent.—of schools 


take part. 
50 per cent.—purchased 
thrift stamps. 


44 per cent.—gave money 
for war relief. 
42 per cent.—joined Red 
Cross. 
88 per cent.—made arti- 
cles for soldiers. 
22 per cent.—sent arti- 
cles to soldiers’ camps. 
13 per cent. — bought 
Liberty Bonds. 
5 per cent.—made sur- 
gical dressings. 
7 per cent.—did other 
things. 


We believe, in common with many other thoughtful persons, 


that the actual experience of an activity is after all the best, if 
not the final condition of gaining the ability to perform it. It is 
the experience of liberty that makes men capable of being free, 
and in the same way, it must be seen that only by living and expe- 
riencing the actual activities of good citizenship can a person de- 
velop effectively into a good citizen. It is desirable, therefore, to 
consider, with this end in view, the activities of the school and to 
discover how they may be utilized for this kind of training. Re- 
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flection upon the matter will enable teachers to perceive that it is 
not in community civics alone that citizenship-training has an 
important place, but that many other subjects also lend themselves 
very naturally and effectively to it. All teachers, therefore, may 
perform a civic and patriotic service by emphasizing the aspects 
and activities of their work which will contribute to the develop- 
ment of good citizens. These activities may be listed and thus 
brought clearly to the consciousness of teachers, so that the train- 
ing may be definite and purposeful. As suggestive of the wide 
range of activities that may be so utilized, I present herewith a 
list that bears upon (1) the spirit and habit of co-operation, and 
(2) the sense and duty of responsibility. Im a similar way the 
appreciation and obligation of justice, sympathy, neighborliness, 
obedience, social service, patriotism, ete., may be stressed. The 
field of training is large and rich in possibilities. By teachers 
who have enthusiasm and insight and judgment: much can be 
done. 


Sonoot Acrivitres Tuar May Br Uririzep 1x THE TRAINING 
For tur Duties oF CiTizENSHIP. 
“We learn to do by doing.” 

I. To develop co-operation: 

1. In school: 

A. Co-operation with the teacher in 

. Protecting school property ; 
. Caring for the school supplies and materials ; 
Supplying illustrative material for class work ; 
Keeping the blackboards clean; 
. Picking up waste paper ; 
Watering the plants ; 
. Bringing in firewood; 
. Preparing the school lunch and serving it; 
Assisting in the conduct of the school and of the 
recitations by means of a definite organization of 

the students. 
B. Co-operation with one’s fellow students in 

a. Making contributions to the class work to supple- 

ment the lesson ; 
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b. Doing project work by groups, as making science 
apparatus, drawing maps or making them in relief 
with clay, working out problems in practical arts 
nature study, ete. ; 

ce. Dramatization of different studies, as literature 
(acting out the story, writing out the dialogue 
preparatory to acting it); arithmetic (playing 

. store, making measurements and estimates) ; his- 
tory (representing an event or a series of events) ; 

d. Writing original dialogues and simple plays and 
presenting them; 

e. Arranging and conducting special exercises (physi- 
cal, literary, dramatic, patriotic, musical, on holi- 
days, at opening exercise periods, on exhabitita 
days, for community entertainments, ete.) ; 

f. Carrying on school clubs; 

g. Assisting and protecting the younger children, 

Out. of school: 
A. Co-operation with the teacher in 

a. Caring for the grounds, walks, trees, has flower 
beds, ete. ; 

b. Preserving good order on the playground ; 

ec. Serving as monitor. 

B. Co-operation with one’s leaders and one’s fellow stu- 
dents in 

a. Playground exercises, games, drills, ete. ; 

b. Garden work; 

ce. School excursions, as bird walks, visits to industries 
and historical places, science, geography and nature 
walks, trips to collect speciments for study and for 
decoration and to gather illustrative material. 

©. Co-operation with the civie authorities in 

a. Supporting the firemen and the fire department in 

_ the disposal of refuse and in the use of matches; 

b. Supporting the policemen by good conduct on the 
street and the strict observance of the town ordi- 
nances ; 
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Supporting the postman by conforming to all regu- 
lations of the post office ; 

Learning in a spirit of sympathy and with a de- 
sire to help, about good roads, voting, town officers 
and their.duties, the church, the clubs, the school, 
the industries, the sources of the people’s wealth, 
their ways of recreation, the agencies of public ser- 
vice and public health, ete. 


II. To develop responsibilty : 
1. In school: 


a. 


° 


p. 


9 


g. 
h. 


1. 


if 


Having clean face, hands and nails, carefully 
hanging up coat and hat, keeping pencil out of 
mouth, not wetting fingers in the mouth in order 
to turn over the pages of books, ete. 

Cultivating regularity of attendance, punctuality, 
promptness in doing work, faithfulness ; 

Having charge of materials, distributing them, col- 
lecting them, keeping careful account of their use 
and consumption ; 

Acting as librarian and keeping record of books 
as they are loaned, used, returned, ete. ; 

Having care of the schoolroom (arrangement, 
cleanliness, decoration) ; 

Preparation of morning exercises by selecting songs, 
ete. 

Serving as monitor at class exercises requiring 
leaders with special duties ; 

Forming clubs and class organizations with officers 
having definite duties; 

Setting standards of work to be maintained; also 
standards of attendance, orderliness, courtesy, hon- 
esty, etc. ; 

Protecting school property from injury by the wrong 
use of knife, pencil and chalk; 


k. Developing the sense of ownership through the mak- 


ing of articles of furniture and decoration (school 
projects in manual training, in practical arts, in 
drawing, ete.) ; 


—— 
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1]. Caring for an aquarium, watering plants, feeding 


pets or animals brought to school for study. 


2. Out of school: 


a. 


b. 


g. 
h. 


Keeping the school grounds and walks free of 
waste paper and other rubbish ; 

Caring for flower beds, lawn, garden ; keeping strict 
account of costs, labor and receipts ; 


. Project work in home gardening, dairying, poultry 


raising, cooking, sewing, ete. ; 


. Forming a Students’ Civic League, with the definite 


purposes of protecting public property from injury, 
such as electrie light bulbs, fire alarm boxes, hy- 
drants, ete. ; 

Organizing one’s fellow students for school excur- 
sions and assigning specific duties to each, requir- 
ing planning, preparation and execution. 
Conducting entertainments, concerts, ete., to which 
the parents are invited; 

Assisting in campaigns for Red Cross, Liberty 
Bonds, War Saving Stamps, ete. ; 

Earning money and keeping a record of amounts 
expended and saved. 


This might be called the Plattsburg idea of learning the duties 
of citizenship by actually performing those duties. Soldiers are 
being trained by doing in the cantonments the things that soldiers 
must do, aviators are being trained by actual experience with air- 
planes and with flying in them, marines and naval men are being 
trained by performing the duties of seamen. May we not profit- 
ably take a leaf from the book of any one of these classes of patri- 
otic servants and ask the schools to train citizens by giving the 
students more and more the experience of performing duties that 
are themselves the duties of good citizenship. 
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Dr. Atsert BusHNELL Harr, Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


(Note——The stenographer did not arrive in time to hear the 
opening sentence of the address.) 
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engagements, we come down to precisely the same 
5 = level in the eyes of the law.. We have the same 
sens responsibility, the same advantages from citizenship, 
the same opportunities, the same right to appeal to our govern- 
ment, and the same underlying and perpetual obligation to support 
that government. We, of the teaching profession, have a special 
responsibility, because we are charged by private or public author- 
ity to instill into the minds of growing youth principles of right- 
eousness, and especially the principles of patriotic citizenship, a 
sense of membership and of obligation. 

We are, therefore, especially sensitive to the meaning of the 
word citizen. Of course, it is city-zen, exactly as politician indi- 
cated originally the man that lived in the polis—in the city. In 
Greek and Roman times, the original state was a city, and so proud 
were those citifiers of their superior position that, in the course 
of time, when Christianity came along, the refined inhabitants of 
the city accepted the new religion, while the “pagans,” the rural 
population, in the outer regions, the commuters of their time, con- 
tinued in the old faith, which made the distinction between the 
Christian and the pagan. The city to which the citizen belonged 
is embedded in literature, and especially in ancient literature. 
We find it mentioned in the Bible—“A city set on a hill cannot 
be hid” ; “Except the Lord keep the city.” 

Indeed, the word came to imply a world city. We do not realize 
that when we speak of the Roman Empire, the theory was that 


= <= E are all citizens in common. Even this woolly per- 
A = son who has just come in (referring to Dr. Web- 
a W & ster’s dog) enjoys some of the privileges of this 
A = municipality, I understand. We are all citizens 
S20 alike; whatever our pursuits, our opportunities, our 
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there was no government except within the precincts of the city 
of Rome. Under the republic the Roman citizens who were 
there on voting day participated in the government, and no others. 
All the rest of the Roman world was made tributary to that one 
world city; and thus grew up that idea of centralized power and 
authority and that conception of the imperial right of a fraction 
of a nation to lay down principles and to require performances 
from the remaining citizens. In our time, the notion of the city’ 
as the governing community has now given way to that of the 
great territorial state, in which cities are embodied. It is a curi- 
ous fact that we have not a single city-state in the United States, 
the nearest approach being in Rhode Island, with its large predom- 
inant city of Providence. The great city of New York, having 
a population greater than that of several of the kingdoms of the 
earth, is only a part of the State, and is subject to the will of the 
State as a whole. 

That idea, then, of the city underlies all our conceptions of citi- 
zenship and of the responsibilities of citizenship. The imperial 
notion is, of course, that the state is one thing and the citizens 
another—that the citizen exists because the state made him and 
because the state needs him. The word subject, as still used tech- 
nically in English law, looks on the individual as being subject 
to and controlled by the powers above. 

At the very bottom of the discussion of citizenship must be 
laid the foundation democratic idea that the citizen is an indi- 
vidual; that a state is a gathering of citizens, is made up of citi- 
zens. It exists for the citizens, and not for any magic in itself. 
The citizen serves the state because he serves his brethren, because - 
he is associated with them. In our conception, men gather together 
in a state in order to enjoy the blessings of free government 
Today we can see into what depths the human mind can fall if 
it bases its conception of the organization of society upon the state 
instead of upon the individual. We are witnesses of the dreadful 
overcoming of the mental and moral sense of an over-educated and 
over-specialized people—namely, the Gérmans. 

We are now in possession of a considerable number of books 
embodying the statements of the Germans themselves as to what 
they consider the ideals of the state. Thus, the renowned Treit- 
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schke says that a state’s highest law is that of self-assertion ; that 
of all political sins the worst is weakness ; it is the sin against 
“the Holy Ghost.” He lived for. the state ; he lived to create that 
conception of a state which has no soul, which is nothing but a 
Juggernaut, nothing but a great beast which is composed of ele 
ments and units and atoms; which is made up of human beings, 
and moves forward for its own purposes and rides down everyone 
that opposes it. I once sat as a student at the feet of Treitschke, ; 
and to me he seemed a very dense and opiniated German professor, 
lecturing all wrong on English history. I ventured to write him 
a letter, pointing out twenty-eight errors in his statements about 
English history—to which he never made reply. He occasionally 
said that “If you want to know where the state is, inquire whom 
the army obeys.” In Germany the army obeys a small, self-selected 
group of persons gathered about the Emperor. 


Now we have a better, a higher idea of citizenship in the United 


States. We have a conception of citizenship which enlarges the 
instead of making him 


individual and make the state his creature, 
the ereature of the state. We are all teachers of the subject, 
whether we will or no, and as teachers we recognize at the start the 
great distinction between the rights of the citizen and the obli- 
gations, of the citizen, the two fitting exactly together, two halves 
of the same perfect sphere. 

The rights of the American citizen are to be found set forth 
in the bills of rights of the State constitutions, in the amendments 


to the Federal constitution, and in parts of its text; but they are 


deeper than that. Our forefathers tried to make constitutions that 
in their view, already en- 


woud ensure the rights which citizens, 
joyed, and which every human being ought to enjoy. 

First of all, comes the great right of freedom, so precious, so 
elevated that we hardly realize it. We go and we come because 
we know no other way. A half century ago we purged the nation 
of that enormous witkedness and folly, human slavery, under * 
which a part of the community insisted upon its moral duty, as 
well as legal and physical right, to compel others to follow its 
bidding. It was exactly as Emerson says: “When you put a chain 
around a slave, you put the other end around your own neck.” 
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‘When that chain was broken, all the other people, the white people 
of the whole country, were teleased from burdens. 

This freedom to move about, this freedom from the restraint of 
another, is one of the most precious boons possible for mankind. 
It involves the freedom of livelihood, the freedom to choose the 
pursuit that you think best adapted to you, in which you can have . 
the most happiness and advantage. Freedom involves also a seru- 
pulous observation of justice in the quarrels of men with men and 
in the relations of the state to the individual. It means that every 
one of us has access to the courts and the privilege of trial by jury, 
and is absolved from degrading and brutal and eruel punishments. 
The right of the citizen is, first, to be free to move, to come, to do. 
You all know Lindley Murray’s splendid definition of the verb, 
“To be, to do, or to suffer.” Under the rights of freedom we are 
relieved from suffering; we can be and do. 

Again, one of the great groups of rights is concerned with the 
protection of persons and property. As a citizen of Massachusetts 
and of the United States, you are entitled to the protection of the 
police, of the militia, and of the army of the United States. You 
are protected from the robber; you are protected from the thief; 
you are protected from the man who by legal means tries to take 
away your property or to deprive you of your personal rights. 
Furthermore, the citizen of a city carries with him an atmosphere, 
an aura, of his own country when he goes abroad. “Saint Paul 
said, “I am a citizen of no mean city’—meaning Tarsus. And 
he said again, “I am a Roman citizen.” In like manner every 
American is a citizen of this great and powerful republic, and 
wherever he goes he carries with him that idea of protection. 

An incident of citizenship to many persons, though not in itself 
treated as a right (that is, it is a privilege to be gained), is the 
right of suffrage, the right to. participate in the government, not 
given to the immature, not given to criminals, in many states not 
given to illiterates; a precious right which somebody must have 
or there is no democracy. In this respect we may favorably com- 
pare this country with Germany. Germany has universal suffrage 
for the Reichstag, only the representation of the cities was assigned 
forty years ago, and in the irregular growth of the country the 
commercial cities have been neglected. They have still too small 
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a representation; a man who lives in Berlin or Dusseldorf has 
virtually only half a vote, and one living in the rural parts of 
Prussia may have all the power of two votes. ‘ 

Again, it is one of the privileges of most citizens to hold office, 
if they are thereunto chosen or appointed. To be a citizen of 
a powerful country like the United States, with an immense popu- 
lation, with great wealth, with a potentiality of promise, is 2 
precious thing, and the more you go about the world outside the 
limits of your own country, the more you feel it, because you 
always have the right to appeal back to your government for pro- . 
tection. Further, to be a member of a highly organized unit like 
ours, in which every effort has been made for more than a 
century to equalize and distribute the rights and privileges, is 2 
precious heritage for us and for our children. 

In our enjoyment of citizenship, and in teaching citizenship, 
we must never forget the obligation side, the list of things that 
a man or a woman must do as a citizen, and without the doing of 
which one is not morally entitled to these blessed protections of 
which I have spoken. These obligations include obedience to 
laws—laws duly made, even though they may not be in accord- 
ance with what we prefer. They must be obeyed, or we are not 
good citizens. The observation of other people’s rights is another 
duty, and it is a part of the obligation of every good citizen to give 
every other citizen a chance. The payment of taxes is absolutely 
essential for the support of the government, and without this it is 
impossible to organize and carry on the affairs of state. Personal 
military service is obligatory for every able-bodied man, according 
as he may be selected; that is, it is for the government to decide 
what general classes of those men shall be chosen—and I take it 
that before this war is over we shall discover that women are 
equally liable to a service of a military nature, such as conditions 
allow, in behalf of the common country, we shall then discover 
that the state has this same right to draw upon any one capable 
of rendering service to his or her country. 

The good citizen, furthermore, is bound.to give loyal support 
to his government in difficulties with other governments. That 
does not mean that you must approve everything done by the 
President of the United States, or by Congress, or by the courts, 
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or by the governor, or by the legislature; it means that you 
are to stand behind the effort of your country to protect the rights 
of its citizens and protect the national influence. That is, in 
general, beside the specific obligation to do and to pay, to render 
service, there is this unwritten bond that the good citizen shall 
make the democracy a success, shall work in harness along with his 
fellows, shall find the means of settling disputes, and shall not 
organize in groups concerned only with his own advantage. We 
are members of one another in the political state. 

Now, in thinking of this subjecct and the teaching of it, it is 
worth while to observe that there are peculiarities—mostly pecu- 
liar advantages—of American citzenship, of which we have a right 
to boast. The first of these is the great principal of equality be- 
fore the law. That seems to us obvious. We know no other sys- 
tem. If you are so misguided as to pick a pocket or rob a bank, 
you will have to go to some court like any other pickpocket or 
bank robber; there you will have the same advantages and dis- 
advantages as anyone else. That equality, a precious gift, is 
overlaid in many countries with a very strong democratic flavor, 
by artificial inequalities of race or birth. For instance, it has 
been an unwritten law in Germany that nobody can be an officer 
in the regular army unless he comes from a certain social class. 
Usually, no man can expect to live as an officer unless he has a 
private income—perhaps very small. Thus, those military posts 
are really confined to a limited class bearing titles or possessed of 
private fortunes. 

Furthermore, some foreign countries have been cursed with a_ 
variety of courts. In the middle ages there was “a high justice, 
a middle justice, and a low justice.” I never quite understood 
whether that meant the height of the gallows which might be used 
by those who possessed those rights! The essential point was that 
if you stole a horse, you went to one court; if you killed a man, 
you went to another court; if you burned a house, you went to 
another court; and you might not know beforehand who would try 
you or what the punishment would be. 

Again, our whole.theory of law is that it shall be general; that 
laws shall not be passed for the benefit of a particular class. Fur- 
thermore, in this country we have few legal distinctions based 
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on race. If I were making a perfect and complete statement, L 
might mention a few such special discriminations; but the m 
principle is that every person admitted to citizenship, native-born 
or naturalized, under the constitution of the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, is a citizen of the United States 
and the state in which he resides. 

There is no room in the American Constitution for race distine- 
tion, and we know none under the law. The distinction made 
against the negro race for so many years has been swept away, and 
a person of negro blood is born to the same privileges and protec- 
tions and has the same status before the law as a person of any other 
race. Nor is there a distinction of occupation. A professional 
man, a working man, a farmer, all have the same status before 
the law, and no one can claim exemption for any act which he may 
commit. That state of things has obtained in most European coun- 
tries. The greatest result of the French Revolution was the abso- 
lute cancelling of the distinctions of law between the different 
classes of society. The French Revolution did not break up the 
French aristocracy, which still prevails in Franee—the right to 
eall yourself a duke, a count, or a prince is a legal privilege given 
to a certain class, and a man not born to this class may not use 
titles; but if a crime is committed, the noble criminal will go to 
the same tribunal as the humbler. 

We have in this country no permanent social distinctions. I 
daresay social distinctions arise automatically. It is said of some 
mill towns in New England that they contain eight social groups, 
none of which is on‘calling terms with any other group! One 
thing is certain: there are no race distinctions that cannot be 
surmounted. If you live in Germany and are not entitled to the 
magie prefix “Von,” you are on a lower stage of society. Every- 
one who has that prefix enjoys social privileges. Tf you are a baron 
you take precedence of the pergon who has simply the “Von”; 
and if you are a prince you come before the baron, and so on. In 
that way the whole population is laid off artificially into strata, 
into castes. 

Well, the old theory of the British nation, of the colonists, our 
forefathers, was summed up in the pious statement that “To the 
station unto which God hath appointed me, therewith to be content.’” 
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That is contrary to the American gospel, which is that nobody is to 
be content with his station if he can get out of it, As between 
citizens, that means that there is no “door of opportunity closed, 
that the poorest child, if he has the ability and is anywhere within 
the reach of schools, may hope to advance; that the active working 
forces of the country are constantly fed from all the sources pos- 
sible. One of the interesting things about that lack of distinction, 
a matter of great significance in our rural communities, is that 
tillers of the soil here enjoy a different social system from most 
countries—even England. In Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
and indeed, in most European countries, there is a peasant 
class. Of course, this peasant class is sometimes made up of Jand- 
owners very like our farmers; but in general, when you say “peas- 
ant,” you think of a tiller of the land under some kind of dis- 
ability: a life tenant, who never has any hope of acquiring Jand ; 
a laborer for wages, who has no opportunity of altering that condi- 
tion. In practice, peasants are always rather looked down upon 
by citizens and statesmen and exalted folks. It is almost impos- 
sible for the boy or girl of the peasant class to get out of it into 
lines of work that are more promising. 

We have no such class in America. I say we have none, though 
it is true that the colored population on the Southern plantationg 
(which is one-third, perhaps, of the whole negro population) are 
much in the condition of the peasant class of the European eoun- 
tries, because they are lifelong tillers of the sil, are paid low 
wages, and there is not much opportunity for them to get away 
or to buy land. Furthermore, we see plenty of peasants fron 
Europe, who have had no experience in self-government before they 
came. over to this country. It is amazing that many of our state 
governments are controlled, or highly influenced, by those who 
have had no experience in government at home, who came from 
those little plots of ground where they were not landowners. Such 
people, and all others in the United ‘States, have an equal right to 
rise. 

One of the dangerous things in our social conditions at pres 
ent is the disposition of certain groups of laborers to accept what 
they have and to say, “We want nothing more,” or, “It is useless 
for us to expect anything more, and we will work out our destiny , 
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as a social group.” In many of the trades, if a man becomes a 
foreman he is considered a traitor to his order. The theory is 
that a man should stand by his union, or, if he is promoted to be 
a foreman, he should remain and represent the men rather than 
the employer. That is a dangerous tendency, against which works 
the widespread farmer vote, for the farmers have a deep sense of 
the desirability of keeping open the avenues for change from one 
condition to another. 

We are here particularly to consider what citizenship may do 
for and through the schools, and particularly through the rural 
schools, and I propose, therefore, to discuss, first of all, the physi- 
cal basis of good citizenship. That is a new thought to us. Our 
conception has long been that we take the boys and girls as we 
find them; that the educational system of the state is under no 
obligations whatever to look after them except while they are in 
the school building and during school hours. It rather goes against 
the grain in our cities to provide meals for any part of the chil- 
dren, though it is done freely in the European countries. Our 
idea is that the parents are responsible for the ordinary life and 
health and moral training of the children. 

What is the result? It was my fortune, some weeks ago, to 
spend a part of two days in the government recruiting office in 
Boston, and even to go in and see the men examined, and I got 
a new idea of what American youth was. A fine-looking chap 
came in with confidence, plainly expecting that in a few minutes 
he would be a part of the army of the United States. He was 
given a hasty examination, and the stethoscope was applied. 
Then the quick remark: “Put on your clothes; that is all!” 
In one ease they did inform the hearty-looking young man that he 
need not expect to live more than three months. I saw two or three 
men rejected then and there, who ought to have been eligible and 
were not, because they had never had proper health training. 

In this respect the schools have a responsibility. The city and 
the rural schools alike are to a great extent responsible for the 
future life of the community. We are bound to exercise it, or 
the United States will go down. Let us face this fairly; for we 
cannot fight a successful war, we cannot successfully carry on 
national affairs, unless we have a healthy population, and that is 
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what we appear not to have, judging from these thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of examinations of the young men of the 
nation... This lack of good health is due in part to food conditions. 
Americans are probably better fed than any other nation has ever 
been, and yet there is both waste and unscientific eating. We do 
not get our money’s worth—we do not get the calories to which 
we are entitled. 

Again, the health of the community is greatly affected by the 
character of the houses in which many people live. The homes 
are usually better in the country than in the city, but both are 
often subject to unsanitary drainage. Many of the tenement 
houses of out cities are a curse and a nuisance. It is a reflection 
upon our citizenship and government that we should allow, year 
after year, millions of people to live under unsanitary conditions 
—in the first place, because it means that their children will not 
be able to do their part for the public, their sons will not be able 
to become good soldiers; second, because of the fearful waste of 
life; and beyond that, because human life is entitled to a fair 
chance, to protection. Theschoolsare bound toworkinthat direction. 
They are already moving in that way through the medical service 
and through the assignment, particularly in the cities, of medical 
and dental visitors. The rural schools must take it up eventu- 
ally. In the rural communities the children form the greater part 
of the population. They have the opportunity to be healthy, and 
they must have the knowledge necessary to keep their bodies sound. 

Again, we must make our school sports somehow a part of the 
physical training of the nation. We boast of our national game of 
baseball. When I went to the district school in Trumbull County, 
Ohio, I played the national game—one old eat, first bound, and 
over the fence was out! Everybody played it, boys and girls, and 
that was a real national sport. The present national sport of 
baseball is eighteen people on the diamond and eighteen thousand 
people sitting on the bleachers and screaming at them—and ealling 
that exercise! Our schools must reorganize their sports, so that 
every man Jack and every girl Jill shall take part in those sports. 
The dean of Harvard College, in one of his reports, said that the 
football men would remonstrate with a new player “who treated 
football as though it were play.” We must do our sports as though 
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they were meant not simply for play, but to make men and women. 
Again, all the military training of the last year has proven in 
a way which can never be set aside again, that military training 
has healthful effects. It has also moral effects. I know this, 
because I have an intimate acquaintance with two men of the 
United States army, and I know they are much better set-up young 
men since putting on the uniform. They are better in health; 
they have a straighter back, more elastic muscles, and a clearer 
eye. I believe that in the future we will have a system by which 
all able-bodied young men will profit by a period of military train- 
ing. I wish I could think it would never be neccessary. It is 
necessary, however, to accustom young men to discipline, obedi- 
ence, cleanliness, to acting together, to receiving and giving orders. 
For bad health is unpreparedness and is a reflection upon us and 
upon our system of education. : 
Nowadays people are calling the schools to promote citizenship. 
Why should the schools be held responsible for citizenship ? Be- 
cause, in every grade we have been training citizens since colonial 
times. It was done in the little red schoolhouse, by example of 
the schoolmaster or schoolmarm, by the reading of patriotic books, 
by calling the attention of the children to high characters. The 
teaching was mostly indirect; but let us make up our minds right 
here that unless we can through the schools inculeate and enlarge 
the concepts of citizenship, not simply will the schools lose their 
hold on the community, on the ground that they are not doing what 
they were set up for, but the nation will lose. Look at Germany, 
in which country for a hundred years every effort has been made 
to use the schools as a medium for pushing certain ideas into the 
minds of the children, and so pushing them that a German child 
is bound ‘from the first day of his school life to feel that he is 
superior to any child anywhere else in Europe, Asia, Africa or 
America. Take Russia, for example. The country just now seems 
to have gone to pieces; but they are a wonderful people, and we 
shall live to see Russia reconstructed as a nation—and not a Ger- 
man nation, either. What is the reason of the present downfall ? 
Largely a lack of education. They are an intelligent people, but 
over three-fourths of the adult people are illiterate. As a com- 
parison, I will mention that there are parts of Germany where 
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illiteracy is not one-tenth of one per cent. The Russians are bound 
to lose, and the people of the United States will lose, unless they 
can teach their children at home or in school—better both together 
—the duties and the responsibilities and the dangers and the 
advantages of citizenship. 

Of course, one of the main defects and difficulties of education 
in this country is the lack of uniformity. That is a dangerous 
thing to say, especially in Massachusetts, where we have the ex- 
treme of local autonomy on the subject of education. In the first 
place, unless the United States of America takes hold of the ques- 
tion of education on a great scale and aids in efforts to readjust 
education on a great scale, as in the vocational method—unless 
the United States takes up the whole question and appoints investi- 
gators and sends out agitators throughout the country—unless the 
federal government takes part in earnest, the country will never 
be ready for war. 

I was told the other day by someone who visited a camp in the 
South, that two regiments came out of the hills in Missouri and 
Arkansas—two whole regiments in which half the men could 
neither read nor write. Can you make soldiers out of such men? 
Ii, is the duty: of the schools to accept this movement from higher 
authority; it is the duty of the local authorities to accept sugges- 
tions from the state. We are making a great mistake in this com- 
monwealth that we do not follow the methods which have been 
successful in othet states, by which there shall be a state system, 
and every unit shall be held up, by supervision and visits of inspec- 
tion, to the standard that is laid down by the state government. 
The state is as small a unit as we can deal with, and in that pro- 
cess it is the rural schools which have most to gain. Large cities, 
like Boston and Worcester, with their great number of teachers, 
are already well-organized units. The rural schools that are scat- 
tered far and wide, most need the support and the aid and the 
encouragement of the state government; and instead of finding it 
a hamper upon their activity, they would find their effectiveness 
increased. 

Again, the city schools, and some rural schools, are bound to 
do something that we are not doing now to reach the races. First 
of all, we need to raise the negro race, Ten years ago I went 
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through the most backward parts of the South. I have been into 
remote negro schools, and white schools in the hills that were not 
much better, and I ine that proper education is not being pro- 
vided for the negroes in the rural parts of the South, and not too 
much for the whites. Yet the South is doing almost as much for 
the negro as we are doing for the adult jummigrante in the North. 

A man of great sense, a large manufacturer who gets on remark- 
ably wvell with his employees, says: ‘“‘The people at our mill are 
all right on this question of patriotism, though half of them can- 
not read and write English.” Is it a safe principle to depend 
on citizens who can neither read or write the language of their 
country? The state and the nation must take this matter up, and 
we must charge ourselves with Americanization. Our American 
idea of education is that it is a table spread—there are good things 
all the way along. ‘Come children, sit down and have a good 
meal! If your father and mother do not compel you to come, you 
will lose your good meal.” That is a weak appeal. Will not the 
teacher, the community, the state, all lose, if the child does not 
accept the opportunity of education. Education is not a voluntary 
service, and should be urgently exacted. The duty of the child 
to go to school and profit by the advantages there, is like the duty 
of a young man to go into military service when his country needs 
him. 

A. few specific words, and I shall close. How ean we practi- 
cally handle this question of citizenship, especially in this time of 
stress? From many different directions influences are working to 
systematize the whole subject and to put at the disposal of the 
teachers materials that may be useful. I have brought With me 

a few of these means and will leave them here for your examin. 
ation, if your principal will eventually return them to me. 

In the first place, the United States government jssues 4 series 
of tracts, with which many of you are familiar—sueh as the War 
Information Series, most of which may be had on application 
simply to the Committee on Publie Information, Washington, D,. QC, 
‘Any teacher who will send to that address will get the whole 
bundle or most of them, among them being, “The War Message,” 
“The Great War,” “American Interests,” “The Government of 
Germany,” “The President’s Flag Day Address.” This is the 
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sort of thing that the government sends out and desires you to 
have. Your superintendent or principal can get them in quan- 
tities, by asking for them. 

Again, there are several different lists of books available on 
citizenship. One very complete list was published originally by 
the New York Public Library. It has been republished by the 
Women’s Committee of the Council of National Defence, in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. This has lists of national songs, fighters for 
freedom, books on national heroes, the freedom of nations, the fall 
of the Bastile, the flag; places, aims and ideals, national and inter- 
national. These lists of books will be found useful by the teacher 
or reader. 

The National Security League also issue publications. The first 
is the Handbook of the War for Public Speakers, in which you 
will find listed a Ten Dollar Library and a Twenty-five Dollar 
Library. You will also find a list of compendiums, a list of gov- 
ernment publications, ete., most of which may be had gratis, and 
the superintendent or teacher who will apply to the National Se- 
curity League, 19 West 44th street, New York, will probably get 
its handbook, which’has been issued in many thousands. 

A larger book of the same type, “America at War,” is also 
issued by the League. This is more expensive; if you really 
want it, ask your superintendent to ask for it on official paper, 
and I should not object to your mentioning the speaker, who has 
relation to the book.- It includes select lists of poems, war pic- 
tures, and so on, and contains a variety of classified extracts from 
articles, giving the reasons of the European countries for the war, 
the character of the German government, the way the Germans 
carry on war, and the necessity of organization in this country, 

military and civilian. 

Again, the National Security League publishes a set of patriotic 
tracts—the Patriotism Through Education Series. And this little 
series here, the Teachers’ Patriotic Leaflets, any teacher can get 
on demand. One of the numbers in this set was prepared by the 
speaker, The Teacher's Primer on Patriotism, a very brief outline 
of @ course in which the subject may be approached in the schools. 

The time for us to approach this problem of citizenship and 
thé teaching of citizenship is today, because “now is the day of 
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salyation”—if we make the salvation. The country is in a state 
of terrible danger—a danger that we hardly realize ourselyes— 
a danger growing day by day, while our preparations grow to 
meet it, we hope, and shall keep pace with it. Children and 
teachers must understand something about what it means to have 
foreign relations, and treaties, and wars. We must understand 
and teach the military obligation of the citizen, his absolute duty 
to give military service, if called upon to do so, and the absolute 
duty of the women of the community to take their part, so far 
as is possible; likewise the duty of the whole civil population to 
back the government up by the liberal payment of taxes, by syb- 
scriptions to loans, and by supporting the great national societies 
engaged in this great war work. 

The time for “business as usual” has passed by. Within one 
year it is likely that we shall be on bread cards—not because there 
will be a scarcity of food, for none will starve here. We are yor 
going to be in the dreadful danger of Germany and England that 
‘provisions may absolutely fail, nor the still worse plight of the 
Serbians and Montenegrians and the Belgians, hundreds of thoy- 
sands of whom have actually starved. Nevertheless, we cannot 
have business as usual. We must make up our minds to give up 
many things that we now have, and the community must be made 
to understand these problems. It is for you as teachers to qo 
your part toward impressing upon the minds of the people of the 
community the fact that we are now engaged in a great ang 
dangerous war, requiring all the resources of the country—men, 
women, food, munitions, supplies of every kind. We must make 
the people understand that we cannot get through this war Without 
the fiercest’national effort; and that the highest citizenship is that 
which sacrifices itself, that offers itself, for “greater love hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life for his friend.” That 

is what a part of our citizens, bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, must offer—their very lives—that we may live happily ang 


that the Great Republic may endure. 
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Purposes, Sources and Methods in the Teach- 
ing of Citizenship 


Lewis S. Mrs, Acrenr or Conneoricur Stare Boarp or 
Epvcation. 


HMMM’ TTIZENSHIP has been taught by far too many 
teachers as a text book subject. Only a year or 
two ago, in driving along a country road about five 
o’clock, I overtook a boy of some ten years hasten- 
mmimnanmunts ing home from school. I took him in and asked 
him why he was so late. He replied, “Teacher 
= kept me after to learn civics.” ‘What is that?” 

Tasked. “Oh, it is something in a book at school.” 
“Do we have civics outside of school?” “I don’t think so, Mister, 
unless I should take the book home, and you bet I won’t do that.” 

This is an example of the wrong way to teach the subject— 
second-hand, from a book, when it is all about us, in every home, 
along every street and in every gathering of people. 

The call has sounded from President Wilson, from Commis- 
sioner Claxton, ahd others: Tracu Crrizensure, Tracn iT as 
YOU HAVE NEVER TAUGHT It BEFORE! The god of battles calls us 
to teach it here in America, nay, to live it as we have never lived 
it before. Save and serve; think right, talk right and act right. 
Lo, an officer at Camp Devens has been sentenced to thirty years 
in the penitentiary because he does not think right and talk right. 
What a lesson to place before a class—thirty years! 

With the chaos of Russia before us; with the alarum of Bolshe- 
vick echoes across our own New England hills, the task of teach- 
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_ ing citizenship that saves and serves, that co-operates, that does 


not expect something for nothing, that respects humanity—becomes 
real, While “the mailed fist and the shining sword” on land and 
sea, and from the air, are slaying men, women and children, it 
becomes us to teach that might does not make right. 

In these solemn days, when our young men are called from 
home and from friends, called across the ocean to fight, and very 
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possibly, to die, for the things we believe and teach, we can- make 
our lessons impressive and lasting. We can make them effective 


and living in the hearts of the children. 
John G. Holland has said: 
“Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And mount to the summit, round by round.” 

For our purpose we May say: 

The ideal is not reached at a single bound. 

Hence, to attain the results desired, we must deal with the 
details of the work somewhat as follows, and in doing this the 
work of the usual text-book in civics is of little value. Swing clear 
of the book; let no child think that civics in your school is some- 
thing kept in a book, and that he can find it nowhere else, unless 


he takes his book home. : 
The following work is for all grades, but emphasized especially 


in grades one, two and three, 
Rienr Hanis. 

In this work, as in all else, it is necessary to have an aim or 
purpose. The story is told of a man traveling through the country 
swiftly in an auto. At the fork of the road he thought at first 
he would turn to the right; on second thought he decided to take 
the left. When they pulled him out a little later from under the 
debris of his car, and asked him where he was going, he said: 

“I don’t know, but J Was going somewhere mighty fast.” 

In our work in teaching citizenship it 1s necessary to know 

definitely where we are 20ing, 

1. Ar: To establish right habits of thought and action in 
children and to enable them to project these habits into all their 
activities. 

To every teacher who faces a school these aims should be fore- 
most, day in and day oUt. Amid the busy hours of study and 
the happy scenes of play; keep this aim in mind, So adjust the 
intricacies of study and Of recitation, the activity of play and the 
quiet of rest, the punish™ents and rewards, that daily progress is’ 
made toward the right }abits of thought and aetion. 
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School buildings, school books, committees, superintendents exist 
to bring about the vital contact of the mind of the teacher and 
the mind of the pupils. They exist that the mind of the teacher, 
like a live electric wire, may touch and cause the mind of the 
pupil to glow and sparkle with the eternal verities of life. 

2. Convent, or Wuar To Teacn, 

Ah! Teach habits of cleanliness, neatness, obedience, regard 
for others; habits of appreciation, helpfulness, self-control, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, kindness and fair play; habits of faithfulness, 
modesty, promptness, co-operation, punctuality, thrift, industry 
and accuracy ; habits necessary for a good citizenship. 

The list is not complete, but if the children you teach, and the 
children I teach, secure these as their habitual equipment for 
life, we shall have been more than teachers of facts, we shall have 
been teachers of children. 

3. Mrrnop, or How ro Tracn. 

-»By example of the teacher, of the children, and of others. 

A teacher who-is partial, a teacher who is not fair,-a teacher 
who is not tidy, a teacher who is not considerate of her children 
and who does not set an example worthy of imitation, is not doing 
her duty to the children in her charge. 

By stories. 

For example—Obedience—Story of Raggylug, in “Lobo, Rag 
and Vixen,” by Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

“Raggylug’s mother partly covered him with some of the bed- 
ding, and as she left him, said: ‘Lie low and say nothing, whatever 
happens.’ Soon he heard a rustling sound. He was not a baby; 
he would see what it was, even if he had been told to lie low. So 
he raised his head, and looked into the face of a great black snake. 
He had disobeyed, and here was his reward. 

By poems. 

For example—Kindness—“Somebody’s Mother,” by Joy Alli- 
son, The old lady totters along wondering how she can cross the 
street, when a boy, the gayest of a troop of boys, sees her. 

“He paused beside her and whispered low, 
‘Tl help you across, if you wish to go.’” 
Say to the class: “What boy or girl is there who would help an 
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old lady across the street?” Call for reports from those who © 


have helped people in the past. 

By short problem stories for discussion. 

A man bought a ticket from Willimantic to Boston. There were 
many people on the train and the conductor, in his haste, did not 
take the ticket. The man then kept the ticket and used it again, 

Tell this little story to the class. Tell it twice. Then raise 
the question: Was the man honest or dishonest? Did he receive 
something for nothing, or did he pay for what he received? When 
this has been answered, press home to each one the following 
question: What should you have done? Why? 

By pictures. 

For example—Helpfulness—“The Helping Hand.” 

Thrift—“The Gleaners,” by Millet. 

The influence of pictures is generally far greater than we real- 
ize. The story is told of a boy who ran away to sea at the age of 
sixteen. His home was far removed from the sea and none of 
his family or friends had been sailors, nor had people told him 
stories pertaining to the sea. Four years after he had left, his 
mother received a letter from him, saying: ; 

“Do you remember that picture of a full-rigged ship, with 
every sail set and tossing aside the foam on the deep blue sea?- 
You remember it used to hang in my T0om, where the first rays 
of the morning sun lit it up. It was the first thing that I saw 
when I awoke in the morning. It was this picture that taught 
me to love the sea, and caused me to steal away early that June 
morning.” 

By opposite qualities. ; 

For example—Greediness compared with generosity. The story 
of King Midas, “Gold! gold!” compared With the story of Sir 
Launfal. 

“Not what we give, but what We share; 
For the gift without the giver is bare,” 

By examples of waste and saving, at home, at school. 

To use paper on one side only, wastes 50 per cent. 

By memory gems. 

He that cannot obey cannot COMMand. 
He who steals once is never trusted again. 
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Precepts linger long in the mind of a child and oftentimes recur 
at a time to prevent some ill-advised action. 

By articles from the daily papers. 

’ Story of the officer at Camp Devens who has been sentenced to 
thirty years in the penitentiary because he did not think right and 
talk right. 

By asking children to perform acts exemplifying the desired 
habits. ee 

For example—Helpfulness. 

“What have you done at home to help your mother ?” 

“How can you show her you are helpful?” 

How can you show her that you are generous? 

By reports from the children of acts they have observed. 

For example—Kindness. 

“T saw a man driving a horse up a hard hill. The horse was 
tired.. The driver let him rest a while, then asked him to go on. 
At the same time he spoke cheerfully to the horse. Soon he reached 
the top of the hill, and the horse had not been whipped.” 

Continue this work for character through all the grades—right 
habits of thought and action. Use longer and more difficult prob- 
lems, as for example, the following: 


Witnermina Hetena Pavrina Marta. 

Years ago, when Wilhelmina, Queen of Holland, was a little 
girl, she was called Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria. As she 
was the daughter of a King she lived in a palace. There were 
many servants. All the servants loved Wilhelmina Paulina Maria, 
because she was always cheerful and kind and helpful. If it 
rained and shecould not play out of doors, she was content to 
remain in. If any of the servants were in trouble she did her 
best to comfort and help them. 

One day a maid, who was dusting the King’s audience room 
in too great haste, knocked down and broke an ancient Persian 
vase, a vase so valuable that even a King scarcely had enough 
money to buy another. The maid came in sorrow to Wilhelmina 
Helena Paulina Maria, saying: “I have broken the King’s Persian 
vase. What shall I do? The King will be angry and discharge 
me.” 
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Then Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria was sad and thought- 
ful. Together they examined the broken vase, and bit by bit, with 
glue, they put all the parts back in place. The vase looked much 
as it did before. Days, months and years passed. The King did 
not notice that the vase had been broken, and the maid was not dis- 
charged. ‘ 

After telling the story, ask the following question : Should Wil- 
hélmina Helena Paulina Maria have told her father the King what 
had been done, and so let the maid be discharged if the King 
wished; or did she do right by not telling him, and so saving the 
maid from being discharged ? 


Grape 4. 
je Ars, 


To find the local signs of government, and what government is. 
Matters of government are going on daily all about us. _ They 
may be studied from observation better even than from a book. 
When studied in this way the teacher will not need to keep the 
boy after school to study civics from a book, but will send him 
down the road to observe the selectmen at work repairing a bridge. 


II. Convent. 


Some of the evidences or manifestations of government which 
can be observed as follows: 

1. Clothes, food, house, yard, family. 
These lead us to family government. 

2. Books, schoolhouse, teacher, pupil, committee, attendance. 
These lead us to school government. 

83. Sign post, guide post, tree warden, town farm, town hall, 
roads and bridges, selectmen. 
These lead us to town government. 

4. County court house, county jail, county sheriff, county com- 
missioners. 
These lead us to county government. 

5. Automobile laws, school attendance laws, state roads, goy- 
ernor, state flag, state capitol. 
These lead us to state government. 

6. Postage stamps, rural and village letter carriers, draft rule, 
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game protection, post office, postmaster, mail, mail cars, 
president, money. 
These lead us to national government. 

7. City hall, police, traftic officers, street lights, fire company, 
fire engine. 
These lead us to city. government. 

Practically all children live under the first six forms of goyern- 
ment. Those who live in boroughs or cities, live under seven forms 
of government. 

The children of Grade 4 are not too young to observe and classify 
these things in their minds. * 

IIt. Mernop. 

The method is inductive, through observation and investigation. 
Have children observe and report. Classify the data and build 
up the information day by day. Refer to books to confirm obser- 
vation. 

Lead pupils to see that government is the people doing some- 
thing. 

Grave 5. 
I. ,_ Arn, 
To find out the purpose of government. 
II. Content. - 

By observation we find that there are doctors, health officers, 
and laws regarding health, hence, we see that one purpose of gov- 
ernment is health protection. 

We observe that there are police who arrest: those who steal, 
that there are laws against damaging property, that there are 
courts in which to try offenders, and jails and prisons in which 
to confine them; hence, another purpose of government is prop- 
erty protection. 

We observe trafic officers at busy street crossings ; there are rules 
about driving on public roads; there are constables, bailiffs, police 
and sheriffs to arrest those who attack others, or who slander others ; 
hence, the third purpose of government is personal protection, 

We observe that people have a right to own property; that boys 
and girls have a right to go to school, to pass along the streets, and 
to enter certain public places at proper times, and to do many other 
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things too numerous to mention here; hence, the fourth purpose 
of government is to secure and protect rights. - 

We list the many things we use daily, such as roads, sidewalks, 
bridges, post office, library, school, street lights, newspapers, water 
power, trolley, stores, and other things. All these things are made 
possible by law and order; hence, the fifth purpose of government 
is to secure advantages and conveniences that one family alone 
could not afford. Have the children list these things as far as they 
ean be found in the community. 

We may also infer, from our observation, that many people 
would refuse to contribute toward these advantages and conven- 
iences, unless the voice of the law said, “Thow shalt. 

It now becomes very clear that government 1s: 

1. The people doing something, or 

2. The voice of all the people speaking to each one of us. 

‘IT. Mersop. 

As indicated, the method is by observation and reports. Much 
time may be taken in class on discussion of the reports, and notes 
may be made and kept by each pupil. 

Topics like the following may be assigned for notebook work: 

1. List the services your family receives from : 

a. School. 
Town. 
County. 
. State. 
. Nation. 
. City. . 

2. List the services you received yesterday from the town, 

county, state, nation, city. 
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Grave 6. 
I. Are. 
To learn what the home, school, town, county, borough and city 
laws are, and how they are carried out. 

II.- Content. : 

1. Schools—Kinds, district, town and state laws affecting 
schools. Duties of committee, teachers, pupils, parents and 
superinendent. 
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2. Town—Copies of votes passed at town meeting. Office of 
town clerk. Prescribed duties of all town officers; also, how 
and when elected. 
3. Borough—Borough charter, borough votes. Duties of all 
borough officers. 
4. City—City charter, city ordinances. Prescribed duties of 
city officials. 
5. County—Laws relating to the sale of liquors. Secure a 
copy from County Commissioners. State statutes. 


III. Meruop. 

The work has been too long confined to that text-book mentioned 
at the opening of this address. Use that book as reference only. 
Secure all the original papers and documents possible. Every 
teacher should have, as reference in the school, a copy of the state 
statutes, a copy of the charter and the revised ordinances of the 
nearest city, a copy of the nearest borough charter, and should visit 
the town clerk’s office in her local town and copy some of the votes 
of the local town meeting. Have notices copied from the public 
signpost. 

Secure copies of school reports, town reports, borough reports, 
city reports, and any data possible respecting county work. 

Ask pupils to watch the daily papers for school, town, borough 
and city news. 

Ask pupils to observe on the way to and from school, all civie 
activities possible. 

Visit town meeting, town clerk’s office, city hall, county court 
house with the pupils. 

Pictures of new buildings, bridges and other improvements may 
be cut out from the daily papers. Also pictures of candidates for 
office and those elected to office. . 

Have the borough and city charters read in class. Have the 
several reports read and discussed in class. Teach pupils how 
to find any law in the state statutes. 

Bring-out all possible ways the school, town, county, borough 
and city aid the individual families, and all the ways tliese same 
families are under obligation to the respective governments. 

Bring home the personal question to every boy and every girl 
in your school: “In what way can I aid the governments under 
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which I live?” Have pupils list as many ways as they can; have 
them list their personal and family obligations to government. 


iJ 


GraDeE 7. 
I.. Are 


To learn what the most important state laws are, and how they 
are carried out, and how they affect us. 

II. Content. 

Secure, if possible, a copy of the state statutes, or at least one 
or more copies of the recent popular editions of the acts of the 
state legislature. : 

Secure a copy of the report of the state department of educa- 
tion, and reports from the other state departments, in as far as 
is possible. ea = 

Read and discuss these, and the state constitution in class. 

ITI. Mernop. 


Observe as many local state activities as possible in connection 
with the daily conduct of affairs. : é 

Work from original sources, in as far as 1s possible. : Let no 
boy or girl from your school imagine that civics is something kept 
at school in a book. On the other hand, impress every boy and 
girl that all our activities are regulated by civics, Or government, 
and that there is more of it outside of school than in. Observe, 
report, discuss, keep note books, seek original sources, use books as 
references. These are the watchwords all along the line. 


Grave 8. 

There is not time here to take this up in detail, but enough 
suggestions have been given in previous grades for us to come to 
believe that we should use all possible original sources In connec- 
tion with the study of national government. : 

Through the courtesy of representatives and senators in Con- 
gress we can secure in every school some original documents for 
class reference and use. 

A state is a group of towns, a nation is a group of states. Lead 
the children to feel, not that the nation is a distant, indefinite 
affair, but that. it touches each one vitally each day. 

To carry out a scheme of this kind in connection with the teach- 
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ing of citizenship means work on the part of the teacher. To keep 

citizenship in a book, in school, is far easier. Many teachers have 

studied under teachers who teach it from a book, and they tend 
to follow the example set them. 

Now that the ladies of the nation are to be given the ballot, and 
this includes teachers, as soon as they admit they are at least 
twenty-one, we look for a better understanding of government. 

And I urge you who are before me here today, on your return to 
your respective schools, to gather up stories of cleanliness, neat- 
ness, obedience, regard for others, appreciation, helpfulness, self 
control, honesty, truthfulness, kindness, faithfulness, modesty, 
promptness, co-operation, thrift, industry and accuracy, and to use 
them in the teaching of right habits. Gather memory gems and 
pictures, and accounts of brave deeds from the daily papers. 

I urge that you and the children look about for local evidences 
of the seven forms of government under which many of us live— 
home, school, town, county, state, borough, city, nation. 

Teach the boys and girls to save and serve, and to feel and know 
that might does not make right. 

I urge that you and the children examine carefully into the 
purposes of government—health protection, property protection, 
personal protection, the securing of rights and of advantages and 
conveniences. 

I urge that you and the children examine into school, town, 
county, state, borough and city laws from original sources; that 
you get an imprint of the town seal from the town clerk, of the 
state seal from the governors proclamations, a picture of the state 
flag and of the State House in Boston, a copy of the state statutes, 
and teach the government of the grand old state of Massachusetts 
as you have never taught it before. Make it the biggest thing in 
your school, and out. 

The loose-leaf pupil’s Outlines in Community Civies, published 
by the Palmer Company, afford the best suggestions for the details 
of work of this kind of anything I know of. 

Have your pupils list as many ways as possible that the several 
forms of government serve them and their parents, and whit they 
should do in return. 


Teach every boy and girl to be loyal to the United States and 
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‘willing to serve her in any way possible, if you do not teach any- 
thing else. 

Do not keep citizenship at school in a book, and keep children 
after school to study that book, but let them see and feel that it 
is all about them, and that they have a part in it all; that loyal 
citizenship and the right conduct of government is the most im- 
portant question before each nation in the world. 


The Part of Normal Schools in the Training 
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working, socialist, student, corporate, government 
classes, all say the same thing—social reorganization after the war. 
Permit me to show a few snapshots from our current opinion. 

The Archbishop of York said in New York last week, that after 
the war English industries would be controlled by the working 
class. Mr. Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration, is quoted in the press as saying: “We are facing another 
social situation which we should be keenly alive to. A situation 
is going to come after the war—a social renaissance of the whole 
world—eall it socialism, Bolshevism, or what you will—it is a 
levelling process and means that the man without property, who 
labors with his hands, is going to be the man who will dominate 
the world. The sooner we realize this the better it will be for 
America. . 

An archbishop and a capitalist have spoken; now a socialist. 
On Lincoln’s birthday, scarce a month ago, dedicated to Liberty, 
appeared a new magazine for Americans to read and follow, if they 
like. Let me quote from the first pages of the Liberator—note 
the name. ‘Thus far the working class government of Russia has 
appropriated the banks, the banking system, and repudiated the 
national debt. It has taken the entire mining district. It has 
declared the munitions factories state property without compensa- 
tion. It has decreed the land of Russia to the peoples who work 
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upon it. The premier, Lenine, has suspended and dismissed the 
democratic parliament and declared Russia to be a Socialist Re- 
public. America has extended her hand to the Russians. She 
(America) will follow in her path.” 

An. Englishman, speaking for Oxford University at Harvard 
this week, said that before the war Oxford had 3,200 students; 
now she has 300. Every one of them has been to the front and re- 
turned to study as an ineapacitated soldier. Our President of the 
United States has been given more and still more of centralized 
power. And, something very unlike the present, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts said in the Senate a. few days ago 
that Hooverism and all such had failed—hecause it had set aside 
the law of supply and‘demand. What has become of “business as 
usual”? What is to become of “citizenship as usual’? ? 

I cite the above instances to suggest that many are already see- 
ing a changed citizenship—a changed social order. And I also 
want to show how there are leaders pointing to diverse paths. 
Which leader is right? Which shall we adults follow? or resist ? 
What language shall the children growing up understand? Shall 
it be bolshevism ?: socialism ? capitalism? or “let-it-alone’’? Or 
shall it be a calm, clear voice for sane, united action to make the 
world safe for democracy—a demoeracy not of a class, but of all? 
How shall we prepare for the new citizenship, so as to choose the 
right leaders and wisely follow them along prosperous paths ? 

T should not appear on this program were it not for the fact that 
of all the factors in forming citizenship the normal school holds a 
strategic place, has a part not duplicated. To show this place and 
how we may at once fully utilize it, is my part here today. 

Let us look about us. ‘The military camps are thoroughly train- 
ing citizen soldiers. Our children are being enrolled in an army 
of garden soldiers and trained to raise food, for “food will win for 
this nation.” So the children should be enrolled in an army to be 
trained for the practice of citizenship, that they may be able to 
think and act and solve the problems to face them soon. But the 
startling question is: Where are we to get trained leaders to train 
the rest? Where are the Plattsburg Camps for training leaders 
in citizenship? We are told by army commanders that those who 
train the squads are the backbone of the army. So will the trained 
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teachers who train the children be the backbone of our system of 
citizen training. I submit that the normal schools of our nation are 
the Plattsburg Camps. They must train teachers competent to train 
and lead children in the spirit, knowledge and action of citizenship 
in allegiance, obedience, co-operation, and how to act wisely an 1 
resolutely in face of civie dangers. I submit that a few college 
presidents, or a few superintendents of schools, or a few professors 
or a few writers of books are not sufficient. A small army are 
teachers trained to train is absolutely necessary. To do that is 
the natural work of the normal schools. 

Therefore, I place before you for discussion the following propo- 
sitions: 

I. Shall we not at once begin to use every normal school as a 
central unit for the training of leaders competent (a) to train 
children in the practice of citizenship, and (b) to assist in com- 
munity efforts for the same end? 

II. Shall we not affirm’ that training for citizenship is- not 
incidental, but the most important work of normal schools? And 
that, therefore, a new course of study be adopted, competent teach- 
ers employed, and given adequate aids? 

TII. Shall we not have the superintendents of schools share 
definitely in this responsibility of planning for better citizen- 
training, and of guiding its working out in the communities? 
Shall the superintendent not know just what the teacher in the 
normal school is trained to do, and greatly aid the teacher in doing 
it by leadership and providing conferences, programs of tvork to 
be undertaken, speakers and books, and many other aids? 

TV. Shall we not organize all over the state, by towns and 
smaller units, for the citizen study of civie problems, for ways and 
means of expressing patriotism in community action, for co-opera- 
tion with the citizen training of children? In this we ean learn 
from the Community Councils for National Defense and from 
Units of Democracy as applied in Cincinnati. Shall we not enroll 
able, influential citizens to aid in ways they ‘an? Why should the 
Citizen Club button not be as significaent to wear as a Red Cross 
button or Liberty Loan button ? 

V. Shall we not get our program of what to teach and what 
to do from these conferences of local workers with experts of other 
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a pressed much better than I could have done, by 
Professor Hart and other speakers, in their most interesting and 
valuable addresses. I may, however, undertake to glean in the 
fields that they have so profitably reaped. I should like particu- 
larly to signify my agreement with Professor Hart on the subject 
of the importance for every citizen of physical fitness, without 
which no one can accomplish the best work, either in peace or in 
war. What an infinite pity it is to consider the physical condi- 
tion of that distinguished patriot (whether one agrees with him 
in politics or not) Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, broken in health, 
with but one useful eye and one ear, who, had he lived at a less 
rapid pace and practiced conservation of his resources, would un- 
doubtedly have been able to be of far greater service to his country. 
In time of war, nothing is more important than conservation. 

I agree, too, ‘ane. Mills, that the study of civics, as well as 
all other studies, should be made far more independent of the 
book, and I call attention to the fact that in the German schools 
far less dependence is placed upon the book than in our own. In 
listening to Mr. Foght, I could not help wondering why the United 
States, with a population of one hundred millions, able to pay ten 
billion dollars a year for the prosecution of the war, cannot have 
as good education and as good schools, urban or rural, as little 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden or Switzerland. 

In the absence of Dr. Finley, I shall undertake to say some- 
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thing of French schools and ideals of citizenship ; but for the sake 
of contrast, I shall begin with Germany, I passed four years in 
Germany, at the University of Berlin, which I thought then, and 
still think, to be the greatest in the world, under all three emperors, 
whom I saw frequently. During that time, I concluded that the 
Germans are children in politics. As a symptom of their manner 
of looking at things, I may quote the expression of a young man, 
the brother of the landlady at the pension where I resided, who 
on those occasions in which we discussed politics, always ended up 
with the most superior expression, “Dass weiss der Bismarek 
besser! On that never-to-be-forgotten occasion on which the news- 
paper extras announced the dismissal of Bismarck, the Berliners 
looked at each other helplessly, as if to say: “What shall we do 
now?” I remember very well a conversation with one of my 
fellow students, now Geheimrat Professor Wilhelm Wien, holder 
of the Nobel prize of forty thousand dollars, as on a fine winter’s 
day we skated out to Potsdam, discussing polities and the educa- 
tion of women. I had, during the preceding autumn, attended 
lectures in Stockholm by the celebrated woman mathematician, 
Mme. Sophie Kovalevsky, who had since obtained an extraordinary 
prize from the Paris Academie des Sciences. Dr. Wien had no 
use for her ; equally little had he for the French Revolution, which, 
in my boyhood, I had heard called by Wendell Phillips, “The 
greatest, the most unmixed, the most unstained and wholly perfect 
blessing Europe has had in modern times, unless we may possibly 
except the Reformation.” Professor Wien was one of the signers 
of the famous manifesto of the German professors at the beginning 
of the war, entitled, “An die Kulterwelt.” I went to Germany 
to study physics, not to study politics or morals, neither of which, 
as all the world now sees, have any existence there. 

The French are a very logical people, and their revolution they 
put through in a most logical manner, although they felt obliged 
to cut off a great many good heads. The purpose of the French Rey- 
olution was the abolition of privilege, and in spite of the tremen- 
dous expense in blood, many of these, like the infamous “droit du 
seigneur,”” were abolished, never to return. Upon all French pub- 
lic buildings one can still see, as on the Louvre, the lilies of the 
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“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité.” This is the keynote of French 
education. All is absolutely free. I attended lectures at the 
Faculté des Sciences, in Paris, entering at will and hearing the 
great Poincaré and others without a question being asked. 

In the current number of the Atlantic Monthly we find an 
intensely interesting article by M. Octave Forsant, superintendent 
of schools at Rheims, describing the carrying on of the schools dur- 
ing the bombardment, the women teachers marshaling the children 
from the schoolroom to the cellar while the shells were bursting, 
and ‘afterwards taking them to their homes. During this time 
the children wrote compositions describing the ideals of France, 
and thought of nothing but doing their duty. Thus they might 
furnish to our students examples of heroism and duty as their 
fathers and mothers do to us. 

What have we to do during and after the war? We have to 
help—in the army and navy, in the school, inthe home. Let each 
do the next thing, and do it without grumbling. Let us above all 
things be cheerful. The man who fights in the line at the market 
to get sugar, the old lady who complains because her sugar is not 
in cubes, the cook who refuses to mix meal with the flour, are not 
playing the game. During the war business cannot possibly be 
ds usual. We must all be ready to do what we are told. The 
florist who raised roses and bulbs must be ready to raise cabbages 
and onions. The girls who coated spheres of sugar with choco- 
late must be ready to to fill shells or paint ships. When I read the 
headlines: “(Germans enter Odessa,” “Kaiser puts son on the throne 
of Finland,” “Connie Mack emits this or that important opinion,” 
“Red Sox buy Heinie Heinz from Giants,” I wonder whether this 
country is really at war. Only this morning this curly brown dog 
of mine picked up, in one of the poorer streets of the town, a bag 
containing three large sandwiches, thrown away by some working- 
man who has not learned that food will win the war; and it is a 
poor day when he does not find a thick slice of white bread. 

It is for all of us, especially for the teachers in the schools, 
whether rural or urban, to impress upon the young, that although, 
like the Roman captain, some countries with a great price obtained 
their freedom, we, like Paul, were freeborn. But in order to keep 
this freedom a very great price must yet be paid. 
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; to be here this morn- 
ing and listen to the account of the schools of Den- 


mark; but I am more fortunate than your presiding 
officer. I have not only visited Copenhagen and 
been haunted by the ghost of Hamlet’s father at 
Elsinore, visited the wonderful museum at the Ro- 
senberg, and sat at the feet of Thorwaldsen and 
Andersen, and so on, but two days ago I acquired 
a Danish daughter-in-law. One of my four sons, being in the 
diplomatic service, as he could not get into the army, has at least 
shown bravery by entering matrimony instead. To ‘my intense 
surprise he wrote me a few weeks ago about his engagement, and 
by telegraph I learned of his marriage day before yesterday, 
It is all right. I knew the young lady twenty-four years ago, 
and her mother and her father, and I have recently met again her 
sister and brother; and I entirely approve of the marriage, 

I regret not to have been able to hear the addresses to which 
you have listened, I have no doubt, with a great deal of interest 
and advantage; because my talk might then have dovetailed into 
those you have already heard; but I shall have to go my own gait, 
and trust that if you are hearing the same things over again, you 
will at least have some interest in the individual point of view. 

It is necessary, every once in a while, for us to have what might 
be called a spiritual house-cleaning; and it is particularly necessary 
_at times like the present—the times that try men’s souls—for us 
to clean up, to examine our beliefs and theories, and see how far 
they meet the conditions of the present day; to recast our systems 
and our methods, so that the evil that men are doing may be eradi- 
cated, so far as it is possible for us individually to help. 

Now, a spiritual house-cleaning is a painful process. I am re- 
minded of some fourteen years ago, when my wife and I sat in 
the house of a German friend of mine. He was an officer in the 
army, having married a very charming American wife, Tho 
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babies were asleep in the next room, and his delightful mother 
came in to spend the evening and to play to us on the piano. She 
said, as we sat at dinner: “I am very tired; I have been house- 
cleaning all day. Oh, it is a dreadful pleasure—a dreadful pleas- 
ure.” I think that spiritual house-cleaning is a dreadful pleas- 
ure. It is a painful process to tear out the roots of so many of 
our cherished beliefs, when we find they are not standing the test 
of time. 

It is exceedingly necessary at the present time, if the final 
reckoning of our gains and losses, after the tremendous convulsion 
of things that is going on, is to show a balance on the right side, 
for us to take account of stock. Of course, there has been asked 
many times the question: Is Christianity a failure, when it is 

"a possible for nations calling themselves Christian to act as some 

of the nations of the world have been acting? Is democracy a 

failure? Apparently it is, judging from the talk of a scientific 

gentleman With whom I conversed only a few days ago at a club 

in Boston. How about our educational methods, and not only 

ours, but those of other people, when men can do and say the 

things that are done and said at this era of the world’s advance- 

ment? Well, it seems to me that if we go to the bottom of things, 

it must be admitted that nobody knows whether Christianity. is 

ed a failure. Nobody knows, because it has never been tried—and 

— possibly it might be as well to try it. Is democracy a failure ? 

Nobody knows; it has never been tried. We have written it down 

in our Declaration of Independence, in our Constitution ; we have 

talked a great deal about it, but we have never fearlessly and. 

boldly tried to apply democracy in all directions, as we were bound 

in honor to do. And so with our educational systems; we have 

talked a great deal about things that are worth trying, but somehow 

some of the most important aspects of the thing we seem to have 

totally neglected and failed to face. We seem to be afraid of the 
very things which we profess to believe. 

Now, would it not be well, since the failure to adopt Christianity 
has failed, to try the other thing? Now that the failure to apply 
_ demoeracy is retarding our development, perhaps it would be well 
_ to try the other thing and searchingly to examine every part of 

_ our educational process, or the theories that underlie our systems 
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or methods of education, and see how far they conform to the 
thing which we wish to bring about. When the educational pro- 
cess of my four sons was going on (I hope the educational process 
is still going on; but when my responsibility for the process was 
going on), I looked around to see what institutions there were 
which best fitted men for a democracy. I found institutions where 
almost everything in the world was taught except citizenship— 
except citizenship, the one thing essential for the dwellers in a 
democracy. To be sure, there was a little school not far from 
my home in Auburn, N. Y., where democracy was taught, where 
citizenship was taught ina very effective Wway—it was called the 
George Junior Republic. When I Suggested that my boys should 
go there for their education, you should have seen the expressions 
on the faces of their grandmothers; but it did seem a pity that 
the only place where citizenship had a recognized part in the 
curriculum should be a place which might be designated as a 
reformatory. Why should this privilege be denied those children 
who had not committed ‘any offense against the community ? 

Now, let us go back and inquire why it is so necessary that 
citizenship should be taught in the schools, and how it is best to 
teach it. Of course, I am going to speak of what many of you 
know far better than I; but it may be of interest, as I have saat 
to give you the individual point of view about things that you have 
heard before. 

There are various ways of looking at the history of the world. 
The one which has always most appealed to me, and the one which 
has always seemed to be the most vital in the present situation, 
is that view of history which regards every great human struggle as 
one to attain the freedom of the individual soul from some form 
or other of special privilege. At the present time, we call it the 
struggle between democracy and Prussianism, No matter what 
you call it; it is visible in history from the first dawn of civiliza- 
tion up to the present time. It was that view of history which 
was in Lowell’s mind when he wrote those lines: 


“Right forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet the scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 
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It was the same view of history that the poet of Locksley Hall 
had in mind when he said: 


“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 


It is the ever growing claim of the individual soul that dom- 
inates history; and it is the incessant and recurring struggle of 
some form of special privilege to deny the right of individual 
freedom that forms the great conflict. What we know as denioc- 
racy, as I view it, is the formulated expression of individual free- 
dom; and it, has had in the course of the centuries to struggle 
against four different forms of special privilege. The first one 
that ever attained full formulation was what we may call the sys- 
tem of imperialism. After many struggles to form some great, 
organized system of government, it was Rome that built the idea 
of special privilege into a great system of human society. Impe- 
rialism was the rule of might, the power by which the strongest 
man should dominate the city, and the strongest city should dom- 
inate mankind; and so we had the great empire of Rome, stretch- 
ing her power to the limits of the then known world. Now, of 
course, that system of imperialism rests entirely upon brute force. 
It is might that makes right. It is the stronger that tyrannizes 
over the weaker, and the logical relation of human beings under 
such a system of human society is that of the master and the slave. 
The many yield obedience simply because their master has behind 
him the brute strength to enforce his commands. 


Then, after many centuries, there arose a new organized system . 


of human society, which was called feudalism ; under which human 
society was imagined as a sort of double pyramid, spiritual and 
temporal, with the great at the top and the lowest at the bottom. 
But there was one great advance in human thought involved in 
feudalism, as I read history ; it did recognize some form of spiritual 
responsibility of one man for another; while in imperialism, the 
rule of might, there was no spiritual responsibility. Under im- 
perialism men owned their slaves and used them as they would 
use their cattle or their swine; but feudalism did recognize a 
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spiritual relation, although it profoundly misunderstood the right 
relation, because the human relation in feudalism was vertical and 
not horizontal. Every man had his responsibility toward his lord 
above and toward his vassal below; but there was no horizontal re- 
" sponsibility of brother man to brother man. Now, the great, tre- 
mendous fact that intervened between the system of imperialism of 
the Roman and the feudalism of mediaeval Europe, was Christian- 
ity; Christianity, which had laid down the doctrine that not might 
made right, but that the eternal foundation of society was: the 
Golden Rule, the rule of love, the rule of responsibility in each man, 
not only for himself, but for the rights of all others. After Chris- 
tianity had been formulated, there could be no real recognition of 
any form of special privilege, because every form of special privi- 
lege transgresses the Golden Rule. : 

Then, after the destruction of feudalism there arose a system 
of human society founded upon the quaint and curious idea of a 
divine right to govern, possessed by some family succession of 
scoundrels. You have only to read the history of any country 
in Europe to see the extraordinary kind of men whom the people 
were asked to accept as direct vice-regents of God upon earth! 
How our ancestors could have looked with tolerance, provided 
they had the most remote sense of humor, upon Philip IT as the 
vice-regent of God—or Henry VIII or Louis XV—or how men 
today can so regard William of Hohenzollern, is more than I can 
comprehend. Germans can have very little sense of humor, fund- 
amentally, at least, when they so turn to the Kaiser; or if they 
have a sense of humor it must be shut up in a separate compart- 
ment of the mind, because every sane man should know it is 
utterly preposterous that any human being could have the right 
to claim to be the lawless father over obedient children—or rather, 
a father over children who should be made obedient by every 
process known to the executioner or to the law. Philip II we 
were formerly taught to think of as a violent tyrant of melodrama, 
but we now find that he was a much more dangerous character. 
He was a highly conscientious monarch who took himself almost 
as seriously as William does today; and thus it is that he was a 
most dangerous and bloodthirsty tyrant. 

One other system of human society that has been attempted is 
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what we call aristocracy. We are asked to surrender the direction 
of the ship of state to a selected few—a few who shall be selected 
either because of their assumed superior knowledge, or their pos- 
session of a large acreage, or, in some cases, as illustrated by the 
British House of Lords, by a superior manufacture of beer! The 
aristocrats are a curious lot, but not so strange and weird as the 
monarchs by divine right. Many of them are charming, when 
they have had a good enough education to prevent them from being 
condescending. I do not nde any more delightful folk than some 
of our English aristocrats. 

The point of the whole story is this: that neither imperialism, 
nor feudalism, nor paternalism, nor aristocracy, has ever satisfied 
the great mass of mankind; and it was precisely because the great - 
mass of mankind was never satisfied with these systems, and just 
because the systems always broke down, that finally the world, 
slowly at first and speedily at last, has come to try something else, 
the thing that had stared them in the face from the very first—the 
recognition of the golden rule in polities—democracy. No longer 
a system where might makes right, with the result of the human 
relations of master and slave; no longer a system where you pay 
deference to your liege lord above you and command your vassal 
below; no longer a system where you are supposed to render 
implicit obedience to a Philip II or a William II; no longer a 
system where a few selected aristocrats are supposed to know what 
is best for the whole body of the community; but a system where 
each man shall haye whatever influence his character and his 
capacity give him, where every man shall have, in the words of 
Lincoln, “an equal chance.” You remember that wonderful ora- 
tion of Lincoln in Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, where he 
spoke of democracy as that coming time when “the weight shall be 
lifted from the shoulders of all men, and all shall have an equal 
chance.” Of course, the equality which was demanded by the 
Declaration of Independence never meant absolute’ equality of 
attainments, of brains, of physical capacity; it meant the equal 
chance of which Lincoln spoke; and that is what democracy stands 
for—an equal citizenship. It meant that every human soul is as 
valuable as every other human soul. It means that in the sight of 
God there is no special privilege ; it means that in the sight of man 
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there shall be only the special privilege gained by the confidence 
of a man’s fellow citizens, the special privilege of service for the 
public good. 

It was just because all these other systemis failed that democracy 
was tried; but although we have tried democracy, as I started 
by saying, we have never had the courage to put it into full oper- 
ation. At the present time the world is engaged in one of its 
periodical struggles against special privilege. It is no new thing. 
It is as old as man. Once again we find the claim to individual 
freedom struggling against the oppressor, the oppressor now 
with all the engines which modern science gives him, an 
who has taken “efficiency” as his motto 
hordes to absolute forgetfulness of self. We find in Prussianism 
today all that is hateful of all the old systems. We find imperial- 
ism in its worst aspect. We find relies of feudalism—the worst 
parts of it. We find an unblushing and absurd paternalism, 
We find a still more unblushing aristocracy. And we find all those 
elements now united and bound together by modern science in 
their service, and fighting once more the age-long fight a 
democracy. 

Now, unless the meaning of democracy is made clear in our 
own minds, we cannot face wisely the problem of the education 
of our children. We must know for what we are educating our 
children ; and I am shocked again and again, as I talk with so- 
called educated men who have no conception of what real democ- 
racy means. We must train our children, first and last, as citi- 
zens; and that is equally true of rural education as of urban 
education, of the army and navy as of civil life, 
nize that every man has his rights as an individual, and that 
democracy does not mean merely claiming our rights—it means 
being willing to grant the rights of others. Many men have the 
word democracy on their lips who are very keen to demand their 
own rights, but who utterly fail to recognize the principle when 
it consists in giving to others their rights. ‘And it is we who 
must stand not only for our own rights, but for the rights of 
others. 

We must have in our schools a training not alone in mathematics, 
but in responsibility. Our children must learn not only science, 
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Latin and Greek, but self-reliance and self-government. They 
must be trained for freedom by being made able to utilize freedom. 
Gladstone once, in writing to John Morley, put the whole essence 
of democracy in a single sentence. Writing of the necessity for 
home rule for Ireland and the argument of some that we so often 
hear, that Ireland must not have home rule until the Irish are 
ready for it, he said: “There is far less danger in going ahead at 
once,” and he added, “It is liberty alone that fits men for liberty.” 
Men cannot know how to use liberty until they have it, any more 
than a boy can know how to swim until he goes into the water. 
I look back with regret upon one thing in my childhood. My dear 
mother never wanted me to go out anywhere with the other boys 
swimming, because I could not swim, and she seemed to have some 
sort of an idea that in some heaven-sent way I should be taught 
how to swim before I got into the water! That, of course, was a 
curious notion, but it is no more curious than the one we hear so 
often that certain things will be done when the backward nations 
of the country are ready for it. They will never be ready for it 
until the thing is done. You cannot train people in liberty except 


_ by giving them liberty, any more than you can make a tree grow ex- 


cept by making the conditions favorable for its growth. You cannot 
teach a child to walk; you can only encourage it to walk; the walk- 
ing must be done by the child. You cannot teach a people the use 
of liberty except by making them free and giving them conditions 
under which they can use their liberty. And so, when it comes to 
adapting our education to training for citizenship, there is only 
one way to do it—by giving to our children an increasing amount 
of responsibility the older they grow. 

Tt is not for me here to go into details, but I want just to say 
a few words, because it is my particular business at the present. 
time, of how we have tried this thing with the very people that 
you would say it would be certain to fail with—the convicts in 
prison. Men are in prison because they have broken the rules 
of society, because they will not play the game. We have said to 
ourselves: These men are unfit to enjoy freedem, so we will shut 
them up. And that is a wise thing to do. I believe in prisons. 
The only complaint I have to make is that not enough people are 
put in them! There is such a large number of the inhabitants of 
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the community that ought to be in and are not, that the only diffi- 
culty I have in the matter is that it seems sort of unjust to make 
an exception in favor of the few crooks that we put in. Shall I 
be a little more specific? Let me quote from a letter I received 
not long ago from a genial young crook. He is a thief—a pfo- 
fessional thief; and he is still, I am Sorry to say, pursuing his 
avocation, in spite of my arguments to the contrary. Indeed, it 
is difficult to argue with him, because he agrees with all I say, 
He admits it is a very poor job. He admits that he is running 
great danger, because another term in prison would probably end 
his life; yet he goes on, because he has not yet come to the point 
where he feels that he can afford to stop. He was writing me the 
other day, and in the course of his letter he expressed, in his own 
fresh way, the sentiments that I have been stating. He said: “T 
have no doubt it would surprise you if I told you that a successful 
thief, making on an average of three touches a day (that is, three 
pocketbooks) was no better off than a man who is earning twenty- 
five dollars a week, but it is true.” He said: “Our money all goes 
to the coppers and the lawyers.” (It is perhaps unnecessary to 
state that “‘coppers” are policemen.) “Not long ago I paid a chief 
of police forty dollars for the use of his town for the day ; and it 
seems that those that had anything stayed at home, and we only got 
the empty ones. So there it is; the chief got his forty dollars, 
while we got nothing.” That particular town, you see, was a poor 
investment. Another experience of the same young man he de 
seribed somewhat as follows: He said that he Was sentenced for 
ninety days for stealing, but one hundred and fifty dollars got him 
out again all right. He said the graft was “shared by everybody, 
from the mayor down. At first they called me nothing but a 
pickpocket, but after they got the money they treated me to cigars 
and handled me like Dresden china.” Just think uf that. Just 
think of a chief of police, the man selected by a good democratic 
community to look after its interests and protect it against the 
thief, paid by the thief to steal from the community! Do you 
think that is only a single example? The same lad has a letter 
from a chief of police in a city of New York State, inviting him 
to come up there, because the chief was in need of a little money. 
The partnership between the men whom we permit in office and 
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the crooks is one of the underlying features of the whole situation. 
Don’t you think we need a little education on this matter? One 
reason you get so little reform from your correctional institutions 
is that frequently—mind, I do not say generally, but frequently— 
the keepers, the wardens of your prisons, the officials of various 
sorts, are the biggest crooks in the whole system. In some of the 
state prisons that I have known about, thieving by the guards was 
the order of the day. One prisoner said of a certain guard, “We'll 
steal anything that ain’t nailed down”; and everybody knew, in 
one prison that I have in mind, that the warden was literally the 
biggest grafter around the whole place. 

My complaint with prisons is not that we imprison the crooks, 
but that we do not imprison more crooks than we do; because there 
are so many men who need to go to prison and whom we trust so 
childishly and place in office without the slightest examination into 
their characters or records. Is it any wonder that a prisoner in 
Auburn prison wrote me some time ago: “When I think of the 
kind of cattle that the people of New York State sometimes elect 
to office, it makes me feel blue. If that kind of people goes to 
heaven, then me for hell with a fourteen-carat smile on.” Never- 
theless, there are few men in prison who ought not to be there. - 

Of course, occasionally you will find a man who is innocent of 
the particular crime for which he is doing time, like the first 
burglar with whom I became well acquainted. He was telling me 
that he was innocent. ‘How did that happen ?? T asked. “Oh,” 
he said, “I could not tell the truth without implicating two of my 
friends, and you know, Mr. Osborne, the ethics of my profession 
are founded upon the rule that you must never squeal on a pal.” 
Later he added, “I caleulate that I still owe the State of New 
York some two or three hundred years!” 

Another friend of mine was put in prison. He was brought 
up on five different charges. He was tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced on the only one of the five of which he was innocent—but © 
he did not complain. 

There was an interesting case down in Sing Sing, where a man 
came to me. He had been to visit his brother. He said, “War 
den, I want to tell you that my brother is innocent.” I said, 
“Yes?’? He said, “Yes; I know he is innocent, because I am 
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guilty.” There was no way to remedy that proposition, and the 
innocent brother is still doing time, and the guilty one is still out- 
side. 

Another case was little Johnny. I did not-waste much sym- 
pathy on little Johnny after I got to know his case well. Johnny 
was such a good-looking boy—and we often grow sentimental over 
good-looking children. Johnny was only twenty-one years old, and 
it did seem that prison was not a place for such a nice-looking lad 
with such a pleasing manner and such a soft voice. He was really 
a good boy! When he told me that he was innocent of the burglary 
for which he was doing time, I felt very keenly and began to grow 
rather sentimental about him myself. He told me his story. He 
was coming back from Brooklyn one night, and was stopped at the 
ferry landing and taken up the hill, where a house had been’ 
“burgled” and the lady of the house knocked on the head. She 
said, “Oh, that’s not the man.” Two days later, after she had 
been judiciously coached by the police, she managed to recognize 
Johnny, and her testimony sentenced him for five years. Was I 
not justified in sympathizing with Johnny? Later on, however, 
as he and I were working together, Johnny told me a little more. 
It seemed that the chief reason why his lawyer could not present 

a successful alibi was that while this burglary that Johnny didn’t 
commit was going on, Johnny was committing another burglary 
two blocks away. 

In prison there are men who have violated the rules laid down 
by society for the general conduct. (We will agree with them, per- 
haps, that the rules are not altogether admirable. There are bad 
laws on the statute books—and I wish they were the last ones. The 
rules of the game are not entirely fair for everybody, but the only 
way that we recognize in a law-abiding democracy is to change the 
laws when you ean interest sufficiently and convert a majority of 
your fellow men. The rules must be laid down by the majority, 
and most of us believe in progress by evolution and not by revolu- 
tion. But these men refuse to obey the rules, and they feel no 
responsibility toward men they do not know. The man around the 
corner, with whom they have no acquaintance, has no rights. and 
they have no objection to appropriating his property. But they 
do feel a keen sense of loyalty to the few they know well. It is 
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the crook’s loyalty to his pals that is the most important funda- 
mental feature of the situation. Now these men get to prison. 
They are lawless. Their activities are destructive to our civiliza- 
tion. They form a tremendous danger. We are thinking now 
of the enemies over the seas; how much do we think of the enemy 
within our gates? Do you realize that in this country, according 
to the last available census, there were something under twenty- 
nine hundred institutions of correction—jails, reformatories, and 
what not—and there came out of those institutions back into 
society, in that one year, over four hundred and seventy-six thou- 
sand—a larger army than the great Napoleon ever commai:led ? 
There are those lawless men coming back into society in one year. 
Now, what are we doing to educate them to cease from being law- 
breakers ; to turn their activities from destruction to construction ? 

Well, the answer to that has been that our prisons are founded 
upon the quintessence of Prussianism, of ruthlessly crushing a man 
who refuses to submit and accept a discipline intended—for whom ? 
For an imaginary person who does not exist—an obedient, mind- 
less, soulless, Motiveless piece of human machinery. We invent 
a system which kills the soul, which destroys the mind, which ruins 
the body ; and then we send men to prison and ask them to submit 
to such a system. What is the result? Two-thirds of the men 
that come out of prison go back to crime and back again to prison. 
The men in prison today, two-thirds of them, have been in prison 
before. In Great Britain, where they keep statistics better than 
we, it is over 61 per cent, and our best figures show over 66 per 
cent. Now, here is a hideous failure of the system which we have 
for these me? while they are under state control, while they are 
shut up bebitd the bars; in other words, we have given them no 
preparation for coming out, although that is the important part; 
just as in ot? schools the important part is not what the scholar 
does while he is in your school, but what he will do after he gets 
out of your school. It is not sufficient merely to keep the children 
quiet in the Schoolroom. The important thing is, how will they 
behave whet they get home. So, from generation to generation, 
we have failed in solving the prison problem, because we would 
never consid¢¥ the prisoner, because we would never yield to the 
idea that he had an individual right to get at the problem in his 
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own individual way ; because we constantly thought we could make 
a tree grow by pulling it up by the roots, instead of making condi- 
tions favorable to the growth of the tree. 

So, about four years ago, we started in Auburn prison a wonder- 
ful experiment to see whether we could put democracy into a prison. 
We had tried everything else. As I have said, the prison system 
was the quintessence of Prussianism, and we had tried not only 
the severity of Prussianism, but we had tried the subtle bribery 
of Prussianism ; because you must remember that the most insidious 
part of Prussianism is that not everybody is coerced violently. 
That is the tragedy of Germany today, that it has been bought 
by the promise of material advantage, by the riches which aro 
strewn before the German people, and of which they are invited 
to partake. Material advantage and prosperity at home and dom- 
inance over all other nations of the world—that is the prize held 
up before Germany. You yield to the Kaiser and the “Potsdam 
gang,” as Henry Van Dyke calls it—you yield to us implicit obedi- 
ence, and we will give you the nations of the earth to tyrannize 
over. And so, in the prisons we have tried not only the brutality 
of Prussianism, but also the promise of material advantage. We 
have said, “Be good while here and we will let you have a good time 
—moving pictures, baseball, football, good air, and all those things.” 
And where do we get? I will tell you. Yousend the man to prison 
a burglar, and he comes out a healthier and a more effective burglar. 
Now, unless you go deeper than material advantages, you get 
nowhere and are worse off than when you began. “Man cannot live 
by bread alone.” And so you find that in this gilded Prussianism, 
which in prison matters is often known as the “honor system,” 

there is a far more subtle tyranny and a worse conduct than came 
from the brutality of the old Prussian system. 

Now, what is the right doctrine? The democratic education of 
men, not by promise of material advantage, but by thrusting re- 
sponsibility upon them, whether they like it or not; to force them 
to bear responsibility, just as you would force a child to walk 
by making walking a necessity; and we tried that in Auburn. 
We gave to the Auburn prisoners, four years ago—what? N, othing 
but a slight modicum of individual liberty. We said, “Within 
this room you may act like human beings”; and the men came 
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to chapel every Sunday at Auburn, and there were no longer 
guards around the room to see that no man turned his head. The 
old rule used to be that a man could not turn his head without 
being sent to the dark cell, with an allowance of only one gill of 
water every twenty-four hours, which was nothing more than slow, 
lingering torture, leading to madness and death. And there were 
no longer guards to see that no man turned his head. The guards 
were kept out of the room, and the fourteen hundred prisoners 
were under their own management. They were all responsible for 
the conduct of the men, and if any one went wrong, then the com- 
munity, under its properly authorized representatives, dealt with 
the offender; and just that one thing lifted those men from the 
ranks of convicts—convicted felons—back into the realm of 
humanity. And if you could have seen the way they held their 
heads as they came into the chapel at Auburn, and the light that 
flashed from their eyes, and the smile that was on their lips, you 
would have seen the difference between Prussianism and democ- 
racy, between the cowed slave and the living man. 

Later, of course, the afternoon at the chapel expanded to after- 
noons daily in the open air, in the sunshine of the prison yard; 
and that expanded to an honor camp, with twenty prisoners—one 
of them a man having a term of his natural life, who could never 
leave prison unless pardoned; another with seventeen years still to 
do; another with fifteen, and so on down. Twenty of these men 
were in camp for three months, with opportunity to run away 
and escape every hour of the day, and yet not one took advantage 
of it. One of the longest term men was trusted with money which 
would have taken him to Canada, but he turned his back reso- 
lutely upon the temptation and came back to the prison, where 
he still has many years to go—seventeen years that man had. Thus 
we found a new life coming into the prison, a sense of responsi- 
bility where there had been none; a power of self-government that 
nobody could have imagined existed in these men whose daily life 
had been one protest against restraint. 

When we carried that same principle up to the boys in the Naval 
prison at Portsmouth, what did we find? The same thing acting 
there. There we have the problem, not to restore men to general 
society, but to restore men to the naval service. You know that 
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those young lads used to be sent up there and subjected to the 
severest forms of restraint, and at the end of a longer or shorter 
period of imprisonment were kicked out with a dishonorable dis- 
charge, no matter what had been their offense. One boy told his 
story of how he had gone home to visit his mother over Sunday ; 
his mother was a widow; she petted him and he did a wrong thing, 
he overstayed his leave, which he should not have done, of course. 
He needed guidance and instructions. The local police got hold of 
the fact that he was there beyond his leave. They shut him up 
and kept him in jail long enough to make it desertion, so they 
could get the fifty dollars reward. Then they returned him, and 
he was sent to Portsmouth for imprisonment with dishonorable 
discharge at the end. : 

At present we have at the Portsmouth naval prison nineteen 
hundred prisoners; it is one of the largest prisons in the United 
States; but, as I told them the first night I came, the Secretary 
of the Navy had sent me there to change the place from a scrap 
heap into a repair shop. No longer were they to be thrust out 
as useless because they had done some one thing that was wrong ; 
but they were expected to think matters over, to realize where 
they had done wrong, to strengthen their weak places, and then 
have another try at it. I will tell you that up to the present 
time three hundred boys have gone back to the service and are 
making good, and we hope to restore many more. Talk about con- 
servation in war time—what can we conserve better than manhood 2 
When these boys get back to the service they not only are s 
their own souls, but they are helping to save their country; and 
there is war economy for you; in my judgment, of the best kind. 

We are going to send many more hundreds back from the Naval 
prison, because we have put into the Naval prison the blessed prin- 
ciple of democracy. We have nineteen hundred men in a place 
fitted for about seven hundred and fifty; but the government is 
building some dormitories outside—wooden buildings, with no bars 
to the windows, with no high wall to escape over. Anybody that 
goes to live in those buildings can get away if he decides to do so. 
We are now struggling with the problem of the organization of 
those buildings; who shall sleep out there, and how the dormi- 
tories will be managed, and how the social system shall be run. 
But who is struggling most about it? I am not. worrying myself 
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about it. I have called in the prisoners—the officers of the Mutual 
Welfare League. They are much more clever than I am. They 
know the game all the way from the bottom up and from the top 
down. They know the men.~ We have said that as an executive 
committee they should pick out a committee of three to take charge 
of all the new dormitories. They selected their men, one for each 
dormitory. We will thus begin with men commissioned by the 
prisoners’ government to take charge, in the first place; and then 
we shall soon begin to have politics and elections. Self-government 
and election bring polities. At Sing Sing some one said, “Don’t 
you have crooked politics up here?” I said, “Certainly ; you know 
most of our men come from the city of New York.” Sing Sing 
politics were remarkably like those outside. You see, these men 
are human; they do precisely the same things that other people do. 
They make stupid mistakes and wrong mistakes; because they 
are uncommonly like the rest of us. Some people think this is 
an objection to the system, but it is not. When a man is muddle- 
headed or wrong-headed he is a splendid person for the rest to 
operate on. Up there, at Portsmouth, we learn from our own 
mistakes; and we have such valuable material to work on. We 
find the advantage of having bad members of the community as 
well as good ones. If we were all good up there we should not 
be in prison—at least, not many of us. If we were all good up 
there we should not get anywhere, the self-consciousness of virtue 
would be so excessive. So the good fellows at Portsmouth need 
the bad ones, and the bad ones need the good ones.* It is well to 
have the thing mixed, so we can learn how to get along in the 
world outside. The bad ones need the good ones for examples, 
and the good ones need the bad ones for experiment. And so we 
get along together, not by any means attaining a 100 per cent 
efficiency, or 100 per cent of anything, but running along; and out 
of that place come men who have learned their lesson. I am begin- 
ning to get letters from the boys who have gone back into service, 
telling me that they are still wearing the League button. “Give 
my love to the boys back there, and tell them to come back to the 
service. They treat us square.” I receive expressions like that, 
showing that they have a satisfaction in going back to make a suc- 


cess where they had previously made a failure. Is it not worth 
while ? . 
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You see, we are trying democracy with a group of people that 


_ five years ago you would have said it was impossible to deal with 


on that principle; that those were the very people of all in the 
country who could not be trusted to manage their own affairs, 
You would have said: “Put a wall around them, so they cannot 
get away!” But now we say: “Put a wall around them and give 
them a chance to manage themselves.” And, by the way, that is 
what I should like to do with Germany. Why not build a wall up 
and say: “Go ahead; this is your affair. If you like William of 
Hohenzollern, you can keep him; but if you like something better 
it can easily be supplied. But it is your affair. On the other 
hand, you must stop this murdering and thieving proposition ; 
trying to enforce your inferior proposition upon the rest of the 
world. We have got over that particular form of crudity many 
generations ago!” 

I have spoken, friends, much longer than I intended. After all, 
it is only another plea of the many pleas you have had to keep in 
mind this democracy that we are fighting to save for the world. 
I only wanted to have your minds brought for a moment upon 
how democracy has helped in solving one of the great social prob- 
lems—that of the prison—and how three times, in different prison 
communities, we have tried it successfully—in Auburn, Sing 


. Sing, and now at Portsmouth. It seems to be one of the blessed 


things about democracy that the great principle will work any- 
where. Why? Because democracy is in reality the political ex- 
pression of the Golden Rule. 

Now, I believe that you cannot do better than to study how this 
same principle can be put into education. We need it in our 
school rooms, because we are training our children for living in 
a democracy. That is making a great change in theory and sys- 
tem, but let us not be afraid of change. We must all change for the 
better, or this world war will be waged in heaven. 


“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 
shall do. 

Not in vain the distance beckons. Forward, forward, let us range! 


Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of 
change.” 


American Notes—Editorial 


The times make their demand upon every living soul to make his 
or her individual life count its utmost for the welfare of the world. 
The vacation season in the colleges and the schools is upon us. What 
shall we do with the long interval between the close of June and the 
opening of school for another year in September—or it may be, in 
some instances, October? In considering the question there may be 
a conflict betwen inclination and duty. -No one can settle the matter 
for another person. Each must face his own problems and try to do 
his own duty as he may see it. We may only suggest a few general 
considerations, which should be taken into account by every serious 
person who has assets of time at his disposal. The good book says, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens,” as well as that “Each man shall 
bear his own burden”; which is not a case of contradiction but one 
of complement, which justifies even an editor in giving good advice 
to his long-suffering constituency. ; 

First, the times demand the unreserved conservation of the time, 
talents, strength and other resources of every person, as they never 
did before in the whole history of humanity. The world’s greatest 
war is on, and the very best that everyone has is needed to win the 
victory for democracy—for liberty, for-truth and right. The war 
cannot be won unless every possible sacrifice is made by every thought- 
ful, truth-loving, right-minded person. — 

The tasks to be accomplished are manifold, and talents and abilities 
and work of all kinds are imperatively needed. Teachers are well © 
equipped for service. Not one is there who cannot find something to 
do in the long vacation which will directly contribute to save the 
best ideals of the race from going down to destruction before the 
madness of Prussian militarism. It is the most serious vacation any 
of us has ever faced. There is more that must be done than has 
been confronted in any previous vacation. The calls of duty are 
louder and more imperative than ever before. . 

It is impossible for one person to choose for another just what 
kind of service shall be entered upon. The variety is great. There is 
the whole great field of conservation. The food supply is becoming 
a very pressing question. Food can be increased by the labor of some 
teachers through the summer. It can be conserved through canning 
and other forms of preservation by others. Many forms of teaching 
activity can be continued during the vacations. Some who are not 
quite prepared to become teachers in the autumn can be coached by 
experienced teachers throughout the summer months, and thus the 
serious shortage of teachers may be in a measure averted. On every 
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hand are centers and depots for the receipt of surgical dressings, 
needed clothing of various kinds, books, conveniences, Red Cross 
necessities, etc. Information can be obtained at any and all of these 
as to how help can best be given. 

Then there is the matter of preparing one’s self to do in the best 
and most efficient way the regular teaching work of the next school 
year. The war is making many changes in the curriculum. Voca- 
tional studies are being introduced where they have not been empha- 
sized before. Many a teacher is being jolted out of the ruts by the 
new demands that are being made upon the schools for the*furnishing 
of new technical knowledge and specific training for expert service. 

All these, and a thousand other avenues of helpful activity, are 
open to the alert and consecrated teacher. Let us not think that 
the vacation season is solely for relaxation, or that rest can be found 
only in idleness. In the spirit of the boys “over there” let us all 
“carry on!” It is now, this year, our duty. It will be forever after 
our satisfaction and our glory. 


The idea of laying special emphasis upon the duties and obligations 
of citizenship in the form of a national creed originated with Henry 
S. Chapin. In 1916-1917 a contest, open to all Americans, was inaug- 
urated in the press throughout the country to secure “the best sum- 
mary of the political faith of America.” The contest was informally 
approved by the President of the United States. The artists and 
authors of the Vigilantes especially, and representatives of other patri- 
otic societies supported it; the city of Baltimore, as the birthplace of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” offered a prize of $1,000, which was 
accepted, and the following committees were appointed: A committee 
on manuscripts, consisting of Porter Emerson Browne and represent- 
atives from leading American magazines, with headquarters in New 
York City; a committee on award, consisting of Matthew Page An- 
drews, Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, 
Booth Tarkington and Charles Hanson Towne; and an advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, Governors of States, United States Senators, and other 
National and State officials. 

The winner of the contest and the author of the Creed selected 
proved to be William Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Maryland, 
a descendant of President Tyler and also of Carter Braxton, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. The Creed prepared 
by Mr. Page was recognized by all as not only, brief and simple, and 
in every way suitable for educational purposes, but also remarkably 
comprehensive of that which is basic in American ideals, history and 
tradition, as expressed by the founders of the Republic and its leading 
statesmen and writers. On April 3, 1918, in the presence of members 
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of the Senate and the House of Representatives, “The American’s 
Creed” was formally accepted in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment by the Speaker of the House, and it was there read in public 
for the first time by the United States Commissioner of Education, who 
has officially commended it as “A Creed worthy to be learned and 
accepted as a guide to action by all Americans.” 

The above statement, and the Creed itself, which follows, are being 
widely circulated by the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

THE AMERICAN’S CREED. 

I believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic ; a sover- 
eign Nation of many sovereign States, a perfect Union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. : 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it; to sup- 
port its constitution; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and to 
defend it against all enemies. 


The necessity for conserving the educational interests of the nation 
becomes more urgent as the demand for skilled workers In many lines 
of war industry becomes more insistent. It is absolutely imperative 
that adequate measures be taken to insure a continuous supply of 
competent workers. As a contribution to this end the Bureau of 
Education has distributed copies of a statement of “Government Poli- 
cies Involving the Schools in War Time,” from which the following 
paragraphs are taken: pee Eye 3 

“Boys and girls should be urged, as a patriotic duty, to remain in 
school to the completion of the high school course, and in increasing 
numbers to enter upon college and university courses, especially in 
technical and scientiffe lines and normal school: courses, to meet the 
great need for trained men and women. It would be helpful in cities, 
and especially in industrial communities, if for boys‘and girls over 
14 years of age, in or out of school, there could be introduced certain 
definite courses looking toward a co-operative half-time plan of school 
attendance and employment throughout the year. 

In November, 1917, there was added to the list of such plans now 
in operation, a co-operative plan for the training of shipyard mechan- 
ics, inaugurated by Girard College, Philadelphia, and the Chester 
Shipbuilding Company, Chester, Pa. "Two groups, of fourteen stu- 
dents each, are selected from the Technical School of the College, 
representing the following trades: Pattern-makers, 2; marine machin- 
ists, 6; machinists, 4; shipfitters, 5; blacksmiths, 2; joiners, 43 lofts- 
men, 3; electricians, 2. 
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“The two groups, designated as “Group A” and “Group B,” alter- 
nate for instruction at the college and shop practice at the shipbuilding 
plant in two-weeks’ shifts. In the plant the boys are paid at the 
rate of 33 cents per hour, and work eight hours per day. The shop- 
work of the students is inspected at intervals during the day by a 
supervisor, who is in charge of the co-operative plan. Hearty co- 
operation on the part of the management, foremen and workers has 
been an important element in the success of the plan. In connection 
with the shopwork each student submits a daily report, giving a brief 
account of the day’s work, experiences and observations. This serves 
as a record of progress, as well as a lesson paper. It is regarded as 
an essential part of the plan, as the boy is required to explain the 
terms and processes of the work he is doing. The report is corrected, 
typewritten, and copies furnished to the student, the foreman of the 
shop, officials of the various departments of the plant, and the authori- 
ties of the College. A large ‘touring car, provided by the company, 
transports the boys each day from the College to the plant in Chester 
and return. The time used in making the trip: from Philadelphia 
to Chester, about 90 minutes each way, is partly taken up in discussing 
the daily reports, problems of shipbuilding, current events, and other 
matters of interest. Leadership in the shipbuilding trades through 
actual contact with both theory and practice is the aim of the course.” 
ee et 
“A university is not to be confounded with a college, however large 
or however ancient, or with a college and a surrounding group of tech- 
nical or professional faculties or schools. A university is any institu- - 
tion where students, adequately trained by previous study of the liberal 
arts and sciences, are led into special fields of learning and research 
by teachers of high excellence and originality; and where, by the 
agency of libraries, museums, laboratories and publications, knowl- 
edge is conserved, advanced a | 


nd disseminated.”—wNicholas Murray 
Butler. 


Book Notices 


ECONOMY IN FOOD. By Mabel Thacher Wellman. Boston, Little 
Brown & Company. List price 30 cents, net. 

This is a timely little volume which will aid the teacher of Domestic 
Science, or the practical housekeeper, in managing the kitchen in the 
interests of the family treasury with the least possible departure from 
Standards of healthfulness and palatability. Practical suggestions are 
made in regard to buying, storing, planning work, serving, use and care 
of left-overs, etc. The intelligent housekeeper will get back the trifling 
cost of the book many times 6ver in the saving that its wise counsel will 
make possible. Classes in domestie science will find concentrated 
material for study and experimentation in its chapters. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CAESAR. As Originally Performed by 
Shakespeare’s Company. Edited for the Student with Introduction and 


Notes by Daniel Homes Rich, Central High School, Newark, N. J. Harper 
& Brothers. Price 35 cents to schools, 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. As Originally Performed by Shakes- 
peare’s Company. Edited for the Student with Introduction and Notes 


by Daniel Homer Rich, Central High School, Newark, N. J. Harper & 
Brothers. Price 35 cents to schools. 


FOURTH READER. By Franklin P. Dyer, Superintendent of Schools, 


Boston, and Mary J. Brady, Primary Supervisor of Schools, St. Louis. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Price 52 cents. 


BIRD HOUSES BOYS CAN BUILD. By Albert F. Siepert, B. S., Assist- 
ant Professor of Manual Arts, Bradley Institute Editor, Shop Problems 
Series (on tracing paper) ; Editor, Shop Notes and Problems Department 


of Manual Training and Vocational Education. The Manual Arts Press. 
Price 50 cents. 


STATISTICS CONCERNING DEAFNESS. Richard 0. Johnson, Super- 


intendent, Indiana State School For the Deaf, Indianapolis. From 
Seventeenth Annual Report. 3 


HUMAN INTEREST COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. By George F. Paul, 


English Department, North Dakota School of Science; with 106 Tlustra- 
tions. C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 


PROBLEMS IN FARM WOODWORK. For Agricultural Schools, High 


Schools, Industrial Schools, and Country Schools. By Samuel A. Black- 
burn. The Manual Arts Press. Price $1.00. 


CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY. Exercises in Elementary Geometric 


Drawing, Prepared Under The Direction of Earle Raymond Hedrick. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Ph.D., 
and Clifford G. Allen. The American Book Company, price $1.24. 

The study of Spanish is becoming so common, and a knowledge of the 
language is so much in demand from the commercial view point that 
this book will fulfil a manifest mission. It presents the important parts 
of the subject in a clear and logical manner. There are plenty of ex- 
ercises for composition, conversation, ete. A useful textbook and suf- 
ficiently clear to be used for self-education without a teacher. 


CHEMISTRY IN THE HOME. By Henry 'p, Weed, B. S., Head of 
Science Department, Manual Training High School, Franklin, N. Y., The 
American Book Company, price $1.20. 

A convenient textbook for high schools, the use of which will train 
the pupil in scientific thinking and give him information about the 
chemistry of common things, especially as related to industries and 
home conditions. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. By Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, President of Girard College, Philadelphia. The Macmillan Company, 
price $1.60. 

Out of a long experience in teaching history to commercial classes 
the author gathers the material and the ability to impart a knowledge of 
the same that will be helpful to all students of this important subject. 
The book is comprehensive, both in its historical and its industrial 
features. It harks back to Egypt, and notes the development of the 
commerce and industries of all countries, coming down in the last few 
chapters, to the commerce of America and of the United States in 
particular. The conditions:created by the great world war are carefull 
reviewed. High school and college students will find this a most ae 
tractive and informing textbook. 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE. By James Milton O'Neill (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin), Craven Layeock (Dartmouth College), and Robert 
Leighton Scale (Dartmouth College). The Macmi ; 

é millan Co i 
ap : Company, price 

An excellent book on. public speaking, especially with reference to 
persuasion. To be a public speaker, able to “think upon one’s feet,” is a 

: : ? 
most desirable accomplishment, not to say a necessity, in these stren- 
uous days. This is a convenient manual for all students of this subject, 
in schools, churches, Y. M. C. A’s, ete. : 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION. An Introduction to the 
study of Social Education. By Charles L. Robbins, Ph.D., Teacher of the 
History of Education in the New York Training School for Teachers. 
Allyn and Bacon. Price $2.00. 
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of Educational Psychology in the University. of Chicago. 


Education for June 


- In a word this comprehensive discussion of the School describes 
“what the shool has been, is, and is becoming.” It. carefully traces the 
evolution of the school idea from the earliest Oriental records down to 
the present time. Apparently no phase has been overlooked. 


There are 
chapters on the Junior High School and on the Gary Plan. 


The author's 


style and method of approach to the subject indicate his impartiality 


and his desire to state the real facts without bias in favor of any 
theories. His book will be of great value to classes in pedagogy, ta 
Superintendents of Schools, and School Boards, and as well, to parents 


B.1H.. P. 


- and teachers. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN. By Frank N. Freeman, Ph. D., Professor 


Houghton 
Mifflin Company. . Price $1.60 net. 


Such a book as this would have been impossible a generation or two 

The science of psychology has made rapid strides in the past few 
years and it is paving the way for a theory and practice of education 
that is full of promise in the line of practical results. The present vol- 
ume makes the reader aware of these changes, With profound scholar- 
ship and scientific accuracy the unfolding processes of the child’s mind 
are traced. With such books as this at hand teaching can no longer be 
the hap-hazzard matter that it often has been. It becomes a science—one 
of the most advanced and difficult of the sciences,—yet as necessary as the 
science of surgery. Yes, even more so, since surgery deals with mere 
flesh and blood while education is a matter of mind and soul. For ad- 
vanced classes in schools and colleges of education and for superintend- 
ents and teachers of high attainments, this volume will serve as a 
thorough-going and expert-creating text-book. 


ago. 


THE WELL OF ENGLISH AND THE BUCKET. By Burges Johnson, 
Assistant Professor of English and Director of the Bureau of Publication, 
Vassar College. Little, Brown and Company. $1.25 net. 

‘An entertaining and suggestive collection of essays revealing the 
inadequate and hap-hazard training in practical:'English which the 
student receives in the schools and colleges and suggesting the remedy. 
Perhaps the moral of these essays may be well summed up in a single 
paragraph quoted from one of the chapters: “Clear thinking is necessary 
in order to get clear and effective expression, but the acquirement of 
clear and effective expression brings about clear thinking. | Slovenly speech 
not only indicates a slovenly mind, but it may help to cause a slovenly 
mind; no speech at all tends to produce no mind at all.” Those who 
have heard the author of this book make an after-dinner speech will 
not only understand and enjoy these felicitous essays but will also await 
more wit and wisdom from the same apparently inexhaustible fountain. 


I. H. P. 
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WEAVERS AND OTHER WORKERS. By Jennie Hall. Rand Me- 
Nally & Co. Price 50 cents. . 

The choice selections of prose and poetry to be found in this volume 
emphasize the dignity, the labor and the necessity of training both hand 
and brain in the same school of craftsmanship. The pictures are un- 
usually fine and give the young reader a clear conception of where’ the 
wool comes from and how it is treated from the animal to the finished 
garment. The various processes of dyeing, selling and using the finished 
product are correlated in the story and in the pictures. It is a book 
written along unique and original lines. 


THE LIFE OF MAMMALS. By Ernest Ingersoll, The Macmillan 
Company. Price $2.00. 

This is a second edition of a book that has achieved a distinct success 
as a text-book for use in schools and colleges. It is handsomely illustrat- 
ed, and the material fills between five and six hundred pages. Besides 
being a very valuable book for Study, it is one that will fascinate all 
young people since there is a close kinship between man and the animals. 
The publishers have not Spared expense on the illustrations. These will 
greatly aid the pupil in visualizing and understanding the text. 

EXPERIMENTAL GENERAL SCIENCE. By Willard Nelson Chute, 
with ninety-six illustrations. P. Blackiston’s Son & Co. Price $1.25 net. 

A convenient text-book for a high school course in science, presenting 
the basic principles, and so arranged that it may be used exclusively for 
recitation. The experiments Suggested, however, are intersting. and 
alluring, and the author’s hope is that the book will create an interest” 
which will lead to much original independent work on the pupil’s part. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. Their Individualities and their Contribu- 
tions to American Progress, By Thomas Francis Moran, Ph. D., Professor 
of History and Economies in Perdue University. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Price 75 cents. 

Gives a convenient brief summary of the characteristics and contribu- 
tions to the public weal, of all our Presidents from Washington to Wilson. 


THE MANUAL ARTS. By Charles A. Bennett, B. S., The Manual Arts 
Press. Price $1.00. 

This book discusses such questions as Which of the Manual Arts Shall 
Be Taught in the School? What is the Place of Manual Arts in Educa- 
tion? How to Develope Appreciation, How to Select and Organize Sub- 
ject-Matter, ete., ete. The essays are the work of an expert, and the book 


will be authoritive with the majority of workers on this fascinating 
theme. 
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THE FRASER BUDGET FOR PERSONAL AND FAMILY EXPENSES. 

Tapley Speciality Company. Price 75 cents net, postage 5 cents additional. 
Budget-making is becoming increasingly popular with all classes of 

people. . “There is a reason”. To use this book, or some other good book 

like it, will aid the reader in making his money, whether much or little, 

efficient in supplying his wants and providing for the future. 


EIRST LATIN. By Charles Upson Clark, Ph, D., and Josiah Bethea 
Game, Ph. D. Atkinson, Mentzer & Co. 

The thought has been borne in mind by the authors of this book that 
many of those who begin the study of Latin do not continue it beyond 
the first year. The effort is made to put into this first year’s work as 
much as possible that will be particularly helpful in after life as well 
as those essential things that must be learned if the subject is to be con- 
tinued further. An excellent vocabulary is included in the volume and 
there is abundant proyision for reviews, reading lessons, written lessons, 
drill in forms, as well as in the mere grammar of the subject. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING EFFICIENCY. By Felix 
Arnold, Ph. D. Lloyd Adams Noble. 

There have been many investigations of late into the efficiency of 
different courses of teaching. This book is in a sense an investigation 
into the efficiency of all forms of teaching. It discusses the teaching 
process,—instruction anq discipline, personality, expression; arithmetic; 
results of instruction jn other Subjects, Such. as history and civics, 
geography, nature Study, language, manual work, ete., with a helpful 
chapter on results Of discipline. The book will be valued by superintend- 
ents and will be helpfy] jn classes jin ped@gogy, and should increase the 
efficiency of the teaching of any teacher Wh° carefully studies it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Books That Help _ 


Teachers to Teach 


La Rue’s The Science and the Art of Teaching (Recently Published) 


Expert advice, based upon years of successful experience in teach- 
ing the art of teaching, is here presented in a book which is thoroughly 
human, sensible and readable, How the child’s mind works, how much 
he is capable of doing, the different ways in which he takes hold of tasks, 
the education of the feelings, the learning process, kinds of lessons and 
how to teach them—these are some Of the interesting matters Professor - 
La Rue discusses. : 


Dinsmore’s Teaching a District School 


. The special mission of this book is to help the district teacher in 
solving his problems and discharging his duties. It deals with every 
phrase of the work and €very difficulty which confront the country 
teacher and seem to him go disheartening and even insurmountable 
when he has not had the advantage of a normal school training. Each 
problem is treated in a clear, practical manner, and discussed in plain, 
simple language. 
The advice given here represents long research, patient investi- 
gation, and wide experience, 


Kennedy’s Rural Life and the Rural School 


After an analysis and consjderation of the various factors respon- 
sible for the backwardness ang inefficiency of the country school, the 
author takes up with ability, optimism and enthusiasm the discussion of 
the modernized and Consolidateg school. 


The book is particularly adapted for teachers’ reading circles, but 
it is also extremely serviceable jn rural courses for teachers. 


“AMERICAN BOOK Company 
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xviii ADVERTISEMENTS 


MANUAL TRAINING 


_—————_———_ 


Tee University of Wisconsin selected eight of our 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Hr cairn ephcomed & ie took six, Cleve- 


Leading Bureau for 


COMMERCIAL BRANCHES i rage ee you want a teacher or a desirable 
DF PHYSICAL TRAINING (iammeamisaneas 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


72h yO Spe MUS Robert A. Grant, Mar. Nicholas Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates, 
Services free to school officials. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, New York. — Charles W. Mulford, Propietor 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


2A PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Naw York, 156 Fifth Ave. Curcaco, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard. Berksiry, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
BinMinGHAM, ALA., 809 Title Bldg. Denver, 317 Masonic Building. Los ANGELES, 533 Cit, Bk. Bldg. 
Pittsnurcn, Pa., 549 Union Arcade. PorTLAND, 514 Journal Building. 


Send to any of the above addresses for Registration Form and Agency Manual Free, 
SEE ALSO BACK COVER OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


9 Provides Schools of all grades with competent Teachers, 
Albany Teachers’ Agency Rcvigs-sshools of ai grades witt compe 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, President. W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary. 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. YX. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. There is not a day in the year that we do 
not have desirable positions for which we need suitable candidates. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, Conn. Mutual Bldg., Hartford, Conn. GEORGE Hl. LARRABEE, Manager Fidelity Bldg., Portland, Maine, 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fith Aveaue 


NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers in colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


é & 9 
Missouri Teachers Agency 
Eoeminseds ve! when asked to do so by sshoet 
officers direct. Needs candidates for all kinds o 
Arthur B. Cline, Mgr. school positions. Write for free blartks. 
Kirksville, Missouri — LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY — 


‘ 
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9 recommends teachers and has filled hundreds of high 
KELLOGG S AGENCY grade positions (up to $5,000) with excellent teachers, 
Est. 1889. No charge to employers, none for registra- 

tion. If you need a teacher for any desirable place or 


know where a teacher may be wanted, address, H. S. KELLOGG, 31 Union Square, New York. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY supplies Professors, 
Teachers, Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools and Families. 


Apply to MRS, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY  "uz,szAcox racer 


BOSTON, MASS. 
College and High School Work our Specialty. Established 1885. Manual on Request. 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR WESTERN POSITIONS 


_ This is the year of opportunity for you to come west. We need 900 college and normal graduates or teachers with state 
life certificates for Spring and Fall positions. Write giving full details anda photo with first letter as elections are immediate. 


MC NEILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY CHAS. R. ROBERTS, M. L, Manager Berkeley, Cal. 


ee ee eee ee ee 
TEAGHERS (cr all kinds of work, Free registration. We always 

W ANTED- have vacancies, 
for desirable teachers, Free service. Why waste time’ 
VACANCIES and money looking up teachers’ records? We have them. 


Oswego Teachers Agency, Box &. Oswego, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OC seis tes ee 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, New York: 4375thAve. Denver: Symes Bid. Spokzne: Peyton Bidz, 


100% MORE TEACHERS PROMOTED 
to better positions this year upon our recommendation ‘than in any previous year. Our sixth year of recommending only 
when asked to do so by employers. This is why Our Members are usually elected. They Are Wanted. 


Schools and colleges in thirty-three States and three Foreign Countries used our services last year, ‘Write today. No 
- registration fee necess: 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
633 Scarritt Bld’g, Kansas City, Mo. 


ae 
2 38th year. Teachers’ 

enn Educational Burreatt ic it Usted sts ender one cto 

P t. 9 First Ci ulpment, 
managemen ass equip! 

NO ADVANCE FEE WELL PREPARED TEACHERS IN GREAT DEMAND 
—_———— Write for Circulars 205 E. 7th Street, - - Allentown, Pa. 
aa taal nat attaatlanthnas atiantianttianttsarttiarttinathiinainnrttinnttinnttsertntiienieatiinsy 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE £20 boyteton te. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Private Schools. Correspondence Tavited, 


TEACHERS WANTED Positions waiting. New and experiencea 
teachers register now. We have vacancies. We can locate you. @. W. HAMPTON, Mgr. 


CAPITOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, &8\cRabe 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency, lic, a 


REPUTATION FOUNDED ON TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE 


E. F. FOSTER, M.: 
T.M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 6 Beacon Street, Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ST — 
We want TEACHERS to place in good positions. We make recommendations for all departments in 
all classes of schools. Write at once for our booklet, W. J. Hawkins, Mgr. 


GUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY MActoun Terrace 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, Manager - - No Position—No Fee 


American Teachers’ Agency 


Thave a large list of strong teachers who deserve professional advancement next year. Also some teachers, both men and 
women, available now for emergency calls. My part is to “find the right teacher for the right place.’’ Correspondence 
solicited with school officials and teachers. ALFRED B. MORRILL, Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass., Tel. River 2952 ; Home, River 5257-J, 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION 


OUR SERIAL ETeoD REGISTER NOW! One Agency That Does Th 
Arizona Montana Oklahoma , - 

California Nebraska Oregon Work of Many. x s>e> 
Colorado Nevada South Dakota The Largest d 


ROCK: 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A. M,, Manager. Our Motto “* SERVICE.” 
EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ““teiscoccons 


H. R. MacMILLAN, Sec’y 


WM. M. MacMILLAN, President 432 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y, 


Idaho New Mexico Texas y 
Kansas North Dakota Utah in The West. * 


Washington Wyoming 


= = : ety. : 
Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 

122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance among teachers. 
Both will receive personal and 
discriminating service. Afgrs. 

Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 


The Acme Teachers Agency 


‘OU are invited to use its services. It has 

a heavy demand for well qualified teach- 

ers inall lines of SCHOOL anp COLLEGE 
work at highly attractive salaries .*. 4°, «+ 


1233 HEALY BUILDING .*. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


| 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FRED DICK, Manager, 504.505 Kittredge Bldg., DENVER, COL. 


WE OPERATE THRUOUT THE WEST. TWENTY YEARS SUCCESS- 
FUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND scitoon orriciALs. GIVE US A TRIAL, 


J CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE |. KANSAS CITY, Mo, 

Srciwwmay WALL FLAT IRON BLOG. MUNSEY BLOG. NEW YORK LIFE BLOG, 
ST. CHATTANOOGA,TENN, SPOKANE, WASH, 

teeeeceee EXCHANGE BANK BLDG, +*+**** Tempce Count CHAMBER OF Commence BLOG 


——— Emerson College of Oratory 


Offers to graduates of Colleges, Normal and High Schools excellent courses in Elocution, Physical and 
Voice Culture, Dramatic and Platform Work, Literature, and Pedagogy. Summer and Evening 
Courses. Largest and Best Expression School in the country. Many teachers placed each year. 
Send for catalogue.. HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, waotington Chambers, Boston, Mass+ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


442 Tremont Bldg., Boston 
COLLEGE, ACADEMIC, and HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Agency Manual free on application. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS 


WRITE US YOUR REQUIREMENTS. FREE LITERATURE. 


PROMPT SERVICE. ADDRESS 
CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N, - MARION, IND, 
ee SG 


JIIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


602 YOUNGERMAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Will enroll good teachers, . 


2. Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the MIDDLE 
States and the GREAT West and NorTHWESsT. 

3. Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 

4. Will send full particulars on request. 


Write for our plans today. C. R. SCROGGIE, Proprietor and Manager, 


— C. O. Smith, Manager. 


SSUULTEUAVTUDTUETET TCO ETTEEER OUTED EEA E TEE 


ica ae “a rs ONE OF THE 


You receive FULL VALUE 


WHEN YOU BUY 


FIETEEN on 
VARIETIES [prac | 
We make various styles OF = v 
of Duck Shades both 
Roller and Folding. 


DEFIANCE corron*suxtine 
A flag that bids defiance to the weather 
OR 
STERLING a2Q335 iva 
A flag of Sterling Quality 


Oliver C. Steele 
Mfg. Co zpaceleaa SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
° ”? ana~ MACE ONLY BY 


ST EO ANNIN & CO., New Yorl 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


. RLE W, ietor GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
BEETS: CORLEM, Leone (Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


Write us for catalog, 
prices and free sam- 
ple shade. 


200 
TEEPE LUPE 


Walker Building, Room 906, 120 Boylston Street, Boston 


TELEPHONE Bractt 6606 
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=== Tye —— 
South Atlantic Quarterly — 


———_—__—_-~+e. 


Collier's Weekly says of the Sournm ATLANTIc QUARTERLY : 

“One who desires to keep track of the sound and progressive thought 
which exists in large measure throughout the South can tind an excellent 
illustration of it in the “South Atlantic Quarterly,” a magazine published 
at Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina. In the current number, for 
instance, we notice several interesting historical articles, as well as several 
dealing with political and scientific conditions, all of them marked by 
clearsightedness and solid information. Publications such as this, and 
thought such as they stand for, are among the signs thrown ahead by the 
approaching industrial expansion, and the greatly increased prosperity, 
which within the next few years the South cannot fail to acquire.” 

The New York Times, editorially : ; 

“ There is a magazine published in Durham, N. C., through the initia- 
tion of an organization of young men of Trinity College of that place, 
which should be in the hands of every Northern man who wishes anything 
like a clear and trustworthy impression of the movement of opinion among 
the educated class in the South. It is called Tue Sour ATLANTIC QuAr- 
TERLY. . . . Its avowed object is ‘to afford better opprrtunity in the 
South for the discussion of literary, historical, economic, and social ques- 
tions.’ The discussion to which so far it has invited its readers is of a 

_ very high order in point of candor, dignity, care as to facts, and intellect- 
ual independence. It is also, it may be remarked—though this was to be 
expected—of a literary excellence quite up to the level of like discussion 
either here or in England.” : 

The New York Nation: The Sourn Arnantro QuaRTERLY “ was 
founded ‘to furnish the young writers of the South a medium for the pub: 
lication of their work,’ and thus to forward ‘the interests of Southern 
literature and scholarship.” But it has kept free from the narrower sec- 
tionalism, its columns being open to writers from all parts of the country, 
and it is to-day one of the few journals in which vital subjects can be 


treated seriously and without some yielding to the popular clamor and 
superficial interest.” 


THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY SHOULD BE IN EVERY COLLEGE 
OR PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Quarrerty solicits the generous support of thinking people in 
all sections of the country. Such support is necessary to its continued 
growth and improvement. College and university libraries and public 
libraries will find this journal most useful. Articles of permanent value 
are constantly being contributed to its pages by college and university 
professors and others with expert knowledge of their fields of work, The 
Quarrerty is already found in most of the large public and. university 
libraries of the United States. Many excellent judges have pronounced it 
the best exponent of independent and progressive thought in the South. 

Published in January, April, July, and October 

Fifty Cents a Copy. . Two Dollars a Year. 

Durham, North Carolina. 


ADVERTISEMENTS sortii 


Philosophy 9 Education | 


THOMAS EDWARD SHIELDS, Ph. D., LL. D. 


Professor of Psychology and Education in the Catholic 
University of America and Dean of the 
Catholic Sisters College 


Ud 


The most pressing problems in the field of education 
are discussed in this volume from the Catholic stand- 
point. The treatment is designed to meet the needs of 
the layman and the clergyman no less than those of the 
professional educator, The book contains much fresh 
matter, together with a clear analysis of the current 
literature on the topics treated, 


8v0. 446 pp. cloth $2.25 postage paid. 
Send your order today to 


Cd 


The Catholic Education Press 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a] MITT TMM CCT 
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- NEW JERSEY MUNICIPALITIES: 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN 
, OF THE 


New Jersey State League of Municipalities 


A MAGAZINE OF CIVIC ADVANCE 
AND 


MUNICIPAL BETTERMENT AND PROGRESS 


Educators and teachers of government and the social sciences 
will find interest and value in this magazine 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents a Year 
PUBLISHED BY 
BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL INFORMATION 


New Jersey State League of Municipalities 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


WE OFFER FIRST AID 


To any reader ot this advertisement who 
is about to prepare an address or paper 


ON ANY EDUCATIONAL THEME 


END us the title of your subject and we will look up in the files of 
EDUCATION, now in its 38th year, the original contribu- 
tions of others on the same subject. Nearly every important educa-' 

- = tional topic has been discussed in this magazine in the past 37 

years. All our articles are origina/, and most of them by experts. We waste no 

space (nor your time) over mere school news. You should add Epucarion to 
your list. It is thoroughly “ worth while” from a professional point of view. 
F; rom our stock of back numbers, we can send you one or more choice and 

Suggestive articles on the theme which you are preparing. 


__ Price per number, 35. cents 
Regular Subscription per year, $3.00 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, - = - Boston, Mass. 


—. eee 


FOR TEACHERS of ENGLISH 


teaching should read THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


All who are interested n the improvement of English and English 


Edited by JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 
The following departments are maintained :— 


1. Leading articles discussing in an authoritative way 
every aspect of English teaching and the equipment 
for it. 


2, Round Table contributions written in a delightfully 
informal and direct manner. 


3, Editorials setting forth important current educa- 
tional issues. 


4, News of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, of fifty local societies, of current articles and 
pamphlets yaluable to English teachers ; and 


Reviews and notices of new books. 


5. 


Note the following titles of articles published in January, February, 
and March, 1918: “The English Teacher and the World War”, “Seeing 
Classics as Wholes”, « ‘Phe Artistic Teaching of English”, « Gammer Cur- 
ton’s Needle”, “ Final Report of the Committee on English in the Normal 
School”, “ Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English », « Literature in the Light of the War”, 
«Phe Improvement of American Speech”, “Better High-School Plays”, 
«The Administration of English in the High-School Curriculum”, “ Oral 
Expressio® ' Its Place in the Cycle of Learning ”, “An Experiment in 
Teaching Business Correspondence to a First-Year High-School Class”, 
“The American Spirit”, « Rediscovering Burke”, “ Red Cross Scrapbooks 
and an English Class», « philosophy of Real Composition”, « The Chicago 
Speech Sut¥°Y ”, “Organizing for Patriotic Work”, “Continental Plays 
for Amatevts") “ Measurement of Written Composition”, “ Emerson in 
the High school”, « A Composition Course Based on the War”, “The 
Play Producer's Notebook ” “ An Experiment”. 


Al] 1o24ers in Education and writers on educational subjects‘ refer to 
The English Journal ag an authority in its field. It is indispensable to 
English teachers, for it is the best means of keeping them abreast of the 
times and ## touch with their colleagues. 

Published ay, except July and August, at $2.50 a year, thirty 


cents a cop) Tess 


_—_ OO eee 
THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


68th street and Stewart Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


WE AIM TO FILL EDUCATIONAL POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS EVERYWHERE 


jis public schools of America, with more than twenty million pupils, greatly 

transcend all other kinds of educational work in numbers and economic 
importance, and in this field our agencies have accomplished the larger part of 
their work, filling 30,271 positions. 


We have placed four thousand three hundred and fifty-five professors and 
instructorsin more than five hundred colleges and universities, including institu- 
tions in every state in the Union, and have filled two hundred and forty-three 
positions in twenty-four New England Colleges. 


In academies, private schools and normal schools our work has been even more 
extensive than in colleges, and there is scarcely a first-class school of academic 
grade in America that has not employed teachers on our recommendation. 


Some of these institutions, like the William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
and Wilbraham Academy, Massachusetts, have employed from seventy to ninety 
teachers on our nomination, habitually applying to us when in need of teachers, 
the Penn Charter School alone having paid to teachers employed through us’ 
more than a million dollars in salaries ranging from $800 to $4,000 each. 


In Massachusetts we have filled cighty-three hundred and eighteen positions, or an average of forty-two to thirty 
large cities and of twenty-one to cach of the three hundred and thirty-five other towns in the state, In California, 
New York, Illinois, New Jersey, Minnesota, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire and Oregon we have 
filled from one thousand to fifty-five hundred positions ;and in other states from fifty to nine hundred positions each. 
We have had in our employ, men and women who have received degrees from fifty-four Colleges and Universities 
or have been identified eth such institutions as students or teachers, including : Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, Vermont, 
Maine, Boston, Brown, Syracuse, Columbia, Corell, St. Lawrence, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Tennessee, Mich- 
igan, Chicago, Northwestern, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Hamline, Kansas, Denver, California, Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities ; and Bowdoin, Bateo, Dartmouth, Middlebury, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Amherst, Hobart, 
Vassar, Rutgers, Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Allegheny, Oberlin, Olivet and Colorado Colleges. 

Our leading agencies each have six or more managers who respectively specialize in various lines of work such as: 
college presidencies and professorships, secondary and high school positions, grammar and primery grades, techni- 
cal positions, music, elocution, manual training, physical culture, etc., 80 aS to insure candidates of all kinds ade- 
quate attention, 


We have placed teachers in every state in the Union, seven Prov: 
inces of Canada, also in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Porto 
Rico, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Brazil, England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Turkey, Singapore, China, Liberia, Rhodesia, the Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines, in all numbering 


47,883 Positions at Salaries Aggregating 


p34,195,820.00 


Send to any of the addresses below for Manual and Registration Form free, 
B8OSTON, MASS., 2A Park Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 156 Fifth Avenue DENVER, COLO., 317 Masonic Temple 
PITTSBURG, PA., 549 Union Arcade PORTLAND, ORE., 514 Journal Building 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA,, 809 Title Building BERKELEY, CAL:, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL., 28 E. Jackson Boulevard LOS ANGELES, CAL., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


